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HE following Speech has not been leſs ad. 
mired than the ſubject of converſation; 


and the deſire of having it publiſhed laſt ſummer 
Was very general, but a delicacy, poſſibly over ſcru- 


pulous, has delayed its appearance until now, for 


the friends of adminiſtration have been uſed to at- 


tribute much of the oppoſition to their meaſures in 
America, to the writings publiſned in England, ſo 
that it has been thought neceſſary to keep back its 


appearance, until the meaſures of government have 


had their full operation, and can be no longer af · 
fected, from its coming abroad. 


Moſt Readers will recollect the uncommon pains 
taken at the beginning of the laſt ſeſſion of the laſt 


Parliament, and indeed during the whole courſe of 
it, to aſperſe the characters, and decry the mea- 


ſures of thoſe who were ſuppoſed to be friends to 
C B America 
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America; in order to weaken the effects of thei 
oppoſition to the acts of rigour then preparing a- 
gainſt the Colonies. This Speech contains a full 
_ refitation of the charges againſt that party with 
which Mr. Burke has all along acted. In doing 
this, he has taken a review of the effects of all the 
ſchemes which have been ſucceſſively adopted in 
the government of the Plantations. The ſubject 
is intereſting; the matters of information various, 
and important; and the publication at this time, 
the Editor hopes, will not be thought unſeaſonable. 
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S PE E A 
O F 
EDMUND BURKE, Es. 


URING the laſt Seſſion of the laſt Parlia- 
ment, on the 19th of April, 1774, Mr. Roſe 


Fuller, Member for Rye, made the following mo- 


tion; That an Act made in the ſeventh year of the 
reign of his preſent Majeſty, entitled, An Act 
for granting certain Duties in the Britiſh Colo- 
* mes and Plantations in America; for allowing a 
« Drawback of the Duties of Cuſtoms upon the 
„ Exportation from this Kingdom of Coffee and 
Cocoa Nuts, of the Produce of the ſaid Colonies 
or Plantations ; for diſcontinuing the Drawbacks 
** payable on China Earthen Ware exported to A- 
„ merica; and for more effectually preventing the 


Ti clandeſtine running of Goods in the ſaid Colb- 
59 nies and Plantations ;'* might be read, 


i 2 | And 


TTY} 

And the ſame being read accordingly; ; He 
moved; That this Houſe will, upon this day 
* fevennight, reſolve itſelf into a Committee of 
„the whole Houſe, to take into confideration 
** the duty of 2d. per pound weight upon tea, 
<« payable in all his Majeſty's Dominions in Ame- 
rica, impoſed by the faid Act; and alſo me 
8 appropriatiẽn of the ſaid CO” It 


On this latter motion a warm and intereſting 
debate aroſe, in which Mr. Edmund Burke ſpoke 


as follow 8. 


SIR, 


Agree with the Hon. . * who ſpoke 
5 laſt, that this ſubject is not new in this Houſe. 
Very diſagreeabiy to this Houſe, very unfortunate- 
ly to this Nation, and to the peace and proſpe- 
rity of this whole Empire, no topic has been more 
familiar to us. For nine long years, ſeſſion after 


ſeſſion, we have been laſhed round and round this 
miſerable circle of occaſional arguments and tem- 
porary expedients. I am ſure our heads muſt turn, 
and our ſtomachs nauſeate with them. - We have 


had them in every ſhape ; we have looked at them 
in every point of view. Invention is exhauſted ; 


reaſon is fatigued; experience has given judg- 


ment; but obſtinacy i is not yer conquered. 


The Hon. Gentleman has made one endeavour 


more to diverſify the form of this diſguſting argu- 
ment. He has thrown out a ſpeech compoled al- 


* Charles Wolfran Cornwall, Eſq; lately appoint- 
ed one of the Lords of the Treaſury. 


moſt | 


LS 1 
moſt entirely of challenges. Challenges are ſeri- 
ous things; and as he is a man of prudence as well 
as reſolution, I dare fay he has very well weighed 
thoſe challenges before he delivered them. I had 
long the happineſs to fit at the ſame ſide of the 
Houſe, and to agree with the Hon. Gentleman 
on all the American queſtions. My ſentiments, I 
am ſure, are well known to him; and I thought 
[ had been perfectly acquainted with his. Though 
I find myſelf miſtaken, he will ftill permit me to 
uſe the privilege of an old {riendſhip ; he will per- 
mit me to apply myſelf to the Houſe under the 
ſanction of his authority; and, on the various 
gyounds he has meaſured out, to ſubmit to you the 
poor opinions which I have formed, upon a matter 
of importance enough to demand the fulleſt conſi- 
deration I could beſtow upon 1t. 


He has ſtated to the Houſe two grounds of 
deliberation ; one narrow and ſimple, and merely 
confinef to the queſtion on your paper: the other 

more large and more complicated ; comprehend- 

ing the whole ſeries of the parliamentary proceed- 
ings with regard to America, their cauſes, and 
their conſequences. With regard to the latter 
ground, he ſtates it as uſeleſs, and thinks it may 

be even dangerous, to enter into ſo extenſive a 

field of inquiry. Yet, to my ſurpriſe, he had 

hardly laid down this reſtrictive propoſition, to 
which his authority would have given ſo much 
weight, when directly, and with the ſame authc- 
rity, he condemns it; and declares it abſolute] 

neceſſary to enter into the moſt ample hiſtorical 
detail. His zeal has thrown him a little out of his 
uſual accuracy. In this perplexity what ſhall we 
do, Sir, who are willing to ſubmit to the law he 
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gives us? He has reprobated in one part of bis 


ſpeech the rule he had laid down for debate in the 
other; ard, after narrowing the ground for all 
thoſe who are to ſpeak after him, he takes an ex- 
curſion himſelf, as unbounded as the ſubject and 
the extent of his great abilities. 


Sir, when I cannot obey all his laws, I will do 


the beſt I can. I will endeavour to obey ſuch of 


them as have the ſanction of his example; and to 
ſtick to that rule, which, though not conſiſtent 


with the other, 1s the moſt rational. He was cer- 


tainly in the right when he took the matter large- 
Iy. I cannot prevail on myſelf to agree with him 
in his cenſure of his own conduct. It is not, he 
will give me leave to ſay, either uſeleſs or danger- 


ous. He afſerts, that retroſpect is not wiſe; and 
the proper, the only proper, ſubject of inquiry "op 


„ not how we got into this difficulty, but how we 
&* are to get out of it.” In other words, we are, 
according to him, to conſult our invention, and to 


reject our experience. The mode of deliberation 
he recommends is diametrically oppoſite to every 
rule of reaſon, and every principle of good ſenſe 


eſtabliſned amongſt mankind. For that ſenſe and 
that reaſon I have always underſtood abſolutely 
to preſcribe, whenever we are involved in difficul- 
ties from the meaſures we have purſued, that we 
ſhould take a ſtrict review of thoſe meaſures, in 
order to correct our errors if they fhould be corri- 
gible; or at leaſt to avoid a dull uniformity in miſ- 


chief, and the unpitied calamity of being repeat. 


edly caught | in the {ſame ſnare. 


Sir, I will freely follow the von. Geatdemasn' i in 
his hiſtorical diſcuſſion, without the leaſt attention 
to 
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to the management for men or meaſures, further 
than as they ſhall ſeem to me to deſerve it. But 


before 1 go into that large conſideration, becauſe 1 


would omit nothing that can give the houſe ſatis- 
faction, I wiſh to tread the narrow ground to which 


a one the Hon.Gentleman, in one part of his de 


blas ſo ſtrictly confined us. 


He deſires to know, whether, if we were to re- 


peal this tax, (agreeably to the propoſition of the 
Hon. Gentleman who made the motion,) the A- 


mericans would not take poſt on this conceſſion, in 
order to make a new attack on the next body of 


taxes; and whether they would not call for a re- 
peal of the duty on wine as loudly as they do now 


for the repeal of the duty on lea? Sir, I can give 


no ſecurity on this ſubject. But I will do all that! 


can, and all that can be fairly demanded. To the 


experience which the Hon. Gentleman reprobates in 
one inſtant, and reverts to in the next; to that ex- 


perience, without the leaſt wavering or heſitation 


2n my part, I ſteadily appeal; and would to God 


' there was no other arbiter to decide on the vote 
with which the Houle is to conclude this day. 


When Parliament repealed the Stamp Act in the 
year 1766, I affirm, firſt, that the Americans did 
not in conſequence of this meaſure call upon you 
to give up the former parliamentary revenue which 
ſubſiſted in that Country; or even any one of the 
articles which compoſe it. I affirm allo, that when, 


_ departing from the maxims of that repea}, you re- 


vived the ſcheme of taxation, and thereby filled 
the minds of the Coloniſts with new jealouty, and 
all ſore of apprehenſions, then it was that they 


quarrelled 


FT 


| [ 12 ] 
quarrelled with the old taxes, as well as the net; 
then it was, and not till then, that they queſtioned 
all the parts of your legiſlative power ; and by the 
battery of ſuch queſtions have ſhaken the ſolid 
ſtructure of this Empire to its deepeſt foundations. 


Of theſe two propoſitions I ſhall, before I have 
done, give ſuch convincing, ſuch damning proofs, 


that however the contrary may be whiſpered in cir- 
cles, or bawled in news-papers, they never more 


will dare to raiſe their voices in this Houſe. I ſpeak 
with great confidence. I have reaſon for it. The 
Miniſters are with me. T hey at laſt are convinced 


that the repeal of the Stamp Act had not, and that 


no repeal can have, the conſequences which the 
Hon. Gentleman who defends their meaſures is ſo 
much alarmed at. To their conduct I refer him 
ſor a concluſive anſwer to his objection. I carry 


my proof irreſiſtibly into the very body of both 
Miniſtry and Parliament; not on any general rea- 


ſoning growing out of collateral matter, but on the 
conduct of the Hon. Gentleman's miniſterial friends 
on the new revenue itſelf, w 


The Act of 1767, which grants this tea duty, 
ſets forth in its preamble, that 1t was expedient to 
raiſea revenue in America, for the ſupport of the civil 


government there as well as for purpoſes ſtill more 


extenſive. To this ſupport the Act aſſigns ſix 


branches of duties. About two years after this Act 
paſſed, the Miniſtry, I mean the preſent Miniſtry, 


thought it expedient to repeal five of the duties, 
and to leave (for reaſons beſt known to themſelves) 
only the ſixth ſtanding. Suppoſe any perſon, at 
the time of that repeal, had thus addreſſed the 

= Miniſter, 


95 
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„ 
Miniſter *, © Condemning, as you do, the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, why do you venture to repeal 
the duties upon glaſs, paper, and painters co- 
„ lours? Let your pretence for the repeal be what 
it will, are you not thoroughly convinced, that 
your conceſſions will produce, not ſatisfaction, 
but inſolence in the Americans; and that the 
giving up theſe taxes will neceſſitate the giving 
up of all the reſt ?” This objection was as pal- 
pable then as it is now; and it was as good for pre- 
ſerving the five duties as for retaining the ſixth. 
Beſides, the Miniſter will recollect, that the repeal 
of the Stamp Act had but juſt preceded his repeal ; 
and the ill policy of that meaſure (had it been ſo 
impolitic as it has been repreſented), and the miſ- 
chiefs it produced, were quite recent. Upon the 
principles therefore of the Hon. Gentleman, upon 
the principles of the Miniſter himſelf, the Miniſter 
has nothing at all to anſwer. He ſtands condemned 
by himſelf, and by all his aſſociates 9/d and new, as 
a deſtroyer, in the firſt truſt of finance, of the re- 
venues; and in the firſt rank of honour, as a be- 
trayer of the dignity of his Country. 
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Moſt men, eſpecially great men, do not always 
know their well-wiſhers. I come to reſcue that 
Noble Lord out of the hands of thoſe he calls his 
friends; and even out of his own. I will do him 
the juſtice, he is denied at home. He has not been 
this wicked or imprudent man. He knew that a 
repeal had no tendency to produce the miſchiefs 
which give ſo much alarm to his Honourable friend. 
His work was not bad in its principle, but imper- 


* Lord North, then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. — 
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ect in its execution; and the motion on your pa- 


per preſſes him only to complete a proper plan, 


Which, by ſome unfortunate and unaccountable er- 


ror, he had left unfiniſhed. 


wr 
- 


5 I hope, Sir, the Hon. Gentleman who ſpoke laſt 2 


is thoroughly ſatisfied, and fatisfied out of the pro- 


ceedings of Miniſtry on their own favourite Acc, 


that his fears from a repeal are groundleſs. If he 


is not, I leave him, and the Noble Lord who fits by 


him, to ſettle the matter, as well as they can, toge- 
ther; for if the repeal of American taxes deſtroys 


all our government in America —He is the man! 


—and he is the worſt of all the repealers, becauſe 
be is the laſt. 


But I hear it rung continually in my ears, now 
and formerly,—*< the Preamble ! what will be- 
come of the Preamble, if you repeal this Tax?“ 
AI am ſorry to be compelled fo often to expoſe the 
calamities and diſgraces of Parliament. The pre- 
amble of this law, ſtanding as it now ſtands, has 
the lie direct given to it by the proviſionary part of 
the Act; if that can be called proviſionary which 
makes no proviſion. I ſhould be afraid to expreſs 
myſelf in this manner, eſpecially in the face of 
ſuch a formidable array of ability as 1s now drawn 
up before me, compoſed of the ancient houſehold 


troops of that ſide of the Houle, and the new recruits 


from this, if the matter were not clear and indiſ- 
putable. Nothing but truth could give me this 
firmneſs; but plain truth and clear evidence can 
be beat down by no ability. The Clerk will be 
ſo good as to turn to the Act, and to read this fa- 


vourite preamble. 


| * | Whereas 


: 


4  #Yhereas it is expedient that a revenue ſhould be 
raiſed in your Majeſty's Dominions in America, for 
making a more certain and adequate proviſion for de- 

Jraying the charge of the adminiſtration of juſtice, 

and ſupport of civil government, in ſuch Provinces 
where it ſhall be found neceſſary ,, and towards fur- 
ther defraying the expenſes of defending, protect- 
ing, and ſecuring the ſaid Dominions. 


Fou have heard this pompous performance. Now - 
where is the revenue which is to do all theſe mighty 
things? Five ſixths repealed abandoned - ſunx— 
gone loſt for ever. Does the poor ſolitary tea 
duty ſupport the purpoſes of this preamble ? Is not 
the ſupply there ſtated as effectually abandoned as 
if the tea duty had periſhed in the general wreck ? 
Here, Mr. Speaker, 1s a precious mockery—a pre- 
amble without an act - taxes granted in order to be 
repealed—and the reaſons of the grant ſtill careful - 
ly kept up! This is raiſing a revenue in America! | 
This is preſerving dignity in England ! If you re- Y 
peal this tax in compliance with the motion, I rea- 
dily admit that you loſe this fair preamble. Eſti- 
mate your loſs in it. The object of the act is gone 
already; and all you ſuffer is the purging the Sta- 
tute-book of the opprobrium of an empty, abſurd, 
and falſe recital. 


It has been ſaid again and again, that the five 
Taxes were repealed on commercial principles. It 
is ſo ſaid in the paper in my hand *; a paper which 
I conſtantly carry about ; which I have often uſed, 


* Lord Hillborough's Circular Letter to the Gover- 
nors of the Colonies concerning the Repeal of ſome of 


the Duties laid in the Act of 1767. 
: © * and 


Beſides ſome of the things taxed were ſo trivial, 


and ſhall often uſe again. What is got by this 


paltry pretence of commercial principles I know 
not; for, if your government in America is de- 
ſtroyed by the repeal of Taxes, it is of no conſe- 


quence upon what ideas the repeal is grounded. 


Repeal this Tax too upon commercial principles if 
you pleaſe. Theſe principles will ſerve as well now 


as they did formerly. But you know that, either 
your Objection to a repeal from theſe ſuppoſed con- 
ſequences have no validity, or that this pretence ne- 
ver could remove it. This commercial motive ne- 
ver was believed by any man, either in America, 
which this Letter is meant to ſooth, or in Eng- 


land, which it is meant to deceive. It was impoſ- 


ſible it ſnould. Becauſe every man, in the leaſt ac- 
quainted with the detail of Commerce, muſt Know, 
that ſeveral of the articles on which the Tax was 
repealed were fitter objects of Duties than almoſt 


any other articles that could poſſibly be choſen; 


without compariſon more ſo, than the Tea that was 
left taxed; as infinitely leſs liable to be eluded by 


' contraband. The Tax upon Red and White Lead 


was of this nature. You have, in this kingdom, 
an advantage in Lead, that amounts to a monopo- 


ly. When you find yourſelf in this ſituation of 


advantage, you ſometimes venture to tax even 
your own export. You did o, ſoon after the laſt 
war; when, upon this principle, you ventured to 
impoſe a duty on Coals. In all the articles of A- 
merican contraband. trade who ever heard of the 
ſmuggling of Red Lead or White Lead? You might, 
therefore, well enough, without danger of contra- 


band, and without injury to Commerce (if this 


were the whole conſideration) have taxed theſe 
commodities. The fame may be ſaid of Glaſs. 


that 
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that the loſs of - the objects themſelves and their ut- 
ter annihilation out of American Commerce, would 
have been comparatively as nothing. But is the 

article of Tea ſuch an object in the Trade of Eng- 
land, as not to be felt, or felt but ſlightly, like 
White Lead, and Red Lead, and Painters Colours? 
Tea is an object of far other importance. Tea is 
perhaps the moſt important object, taking it with its 
neceſſary connexions, of any in the mighty circle 
of our Commerce. If commercial principles had 

been the true motives to the Repeal, or had the 

been at all attended to, Tea would have been the 


laſt article we ſhould have left taxed for a ſubject 
of controverſy, _ ER 


— 


Sir, it is not a pleaſant conſideration; but no- 
thing in the world can read fo awful and fo inſtruc- 
tive a leſſon, as the conduct of Miniſtry in this bu- 
ſineſs, upon the miſchief of not having large and 
liberal ideas in the management of great affairs. 
Never have the ſervants of the ſtate looked at the 
whole of your complicated intereſts in one con- 
nected view. They have taken things, by bits and 
ſcraps, ſome at one time and one pretence, and 
ſome at another, juſt as they preſſed, without any 
ſort of regard to their relations or dependencies. 
They never had any kind of ſyſtem, right or 
wrong; but only invented occaſionally ſome miſera- 
ble tale for the day, in order meanly to ſneak out 
of difficulties, into which they had proudly ſtrutted. 
And they were put to all theſe ſhifts and devices, 

full of meanneſs and full of miſchief, in order to 
pilfer piecemeal a repeal of an act, which they had 
not the generous courage, when they found and 

felt their error, honourably and fairly to diſclaim, 
By ſuch management, by the irreſiſtible opera 
| — 
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of feeble councils, ſo paltry a ſum as three-pence | 


F 


nn the eyes of a financier, fo inſignificant an article 
__ asteann the eyes of a philoſopher, have ſhaken the 


pillars of a Commercial Empire that circled the 
whole globe. 


Do you forget that, in the very laſt year, you 
ſtood on the precipice of general bankruptcy ? Your 
danger was indeed great. You were diſtreſſed in 
the affairs of the Eaſt India Company; and you 
well know what ſort of things are involved in the 
comprehenfive energy of that ſignificant appella- 
tion. Jam not called upon to enlarge to you on 
that danger, which you thought proper yourſelves 
10 aggravate, and to diſplay to the world with all 


the parade of indiſcreet declamation. The mono- 


poly of the moſt lucrative trades, and the poſſeſſion 
of imperial revenues, had brought you to the verge 
of beggary and ruin. Such was your repreſenta- 
tion - ſuch, in ſome meaſure, was your caſe. The 
vent of Ten Millions of pounds of this commodity, 

now locked up by the operation of an injudicious 
Tax, and rotting in the warehouſes of the Com- 
pany, would have prevented all this diſtreſs, and all 
that ſeries of deſperate meaſures which you thought 
yourſelves obliged to take in conſequence of it. 
America would have furniſhed that vent, which no 
other part of the world can furniſh but America; 
where Tea is next to a neceſſary of life; and where 
the demand grows upon the ſupply. I hope our 
dear- bought Eaſt India Committees have done us 


at leaſt ſo much good as to let us know, that with- 


out a more extenſive fale of that article our. Eaſt 
India revenues and acquiſitions can have no certain 
eonnex1on with this country. It is through the A- 
merican trade of Tea that your Eaſt India conqueſts 

; are 
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are to be prevented from cruſhing you with their 


burden. They are ponderous indeed; and they 


muſt have that great country to lean upon, or they 
tumble upon your head. It is the ſame folly that 
has loſt you at once the benefit of the Weſt and of 
the Eaſt. This folly has thrown open folding- 
doors to contraband; and will be the means of 
giving the profits of the trade of your colonies to 
every nation but yourſelves. Never did a people 
ſuffer ſo much for the empty words of a preamble. It 
muſt be given up. For on what principle does it 
ftand ? This famous revenue ſtands, at this hour, on 
all the debate, as a deſcription of revenue not as yet 

known in all the comprehenſive (but too compre- 
henſive !) vocabulary of finance a preambulary 
tax. It is indeed a tax of ſophiſtry, a tax of pe- 
dantry, a tax of diſputation, a tax of war and re- 
bellion, a tax for any thing but benefit to the im- 
poſers, or ſatisfaction to the ſubject. 


Well! but whatever it is, gentlemen will force 
the Coloniſts to take the Teas. You will force 
them? has ſeven years ſtruggle been yet able to 
force them? O but it ſeems *© we are in the right. 
«© —The tax is trifling—in effect it is rather an 
exoneration than an impoſition ; three-fourths 

of the duty formerly payable on teas exported 

to America are taken off; the place of collection 

is only ſhifted; inſtead of the retention of a 
ſhilling from the draw-back here, it is three- 

* pence cuſtom paid in America.” All this, Sir, 
is very true. But this is the very folly and miſ- 
chief of the act. Incredible as it may ſeem, you 
know, that you have deliberately thrown away 
a large duty which you held fecure and quiet in 

your hands, for the vain hope of getting three- 
| 1 fourths 
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fourths leſs, through every hazard, through certain 
litigation, and poſſibly through War. 


The manner of proceeding in the duties on pa- 
per and glaſs, impoſed by the ſame act, was exactly 
in the ſame ſpirit. There are heavy exciſes on 


thoſe articles when uſed in England. On export 
theſe exciſes are drawn back. But inſtead of with- 
holding the draw-back, which miglit have been 


done, with eaſe, without charge, without poſſibility 
of ſmuggling ; ; and inſtead of applying the money 


{money already in your hands) according to your 


_ pleaſure, you began your operations in finance by 
flinging away your revenue; you allowed the whole 
draw-back on export, and 'then you charged the 


duty, (which you had before diſcharged,) payable 
in the Colonies ; where it was certain the collec- 


tion would devour it to the bone; if any revenue 
were ever ſuffered to be collected at all. One _-_ 


pery ades and animates the whole mals. 


Could any "AP be a ſubject of more juſt hw 
to America, than to ſee you go out of the plain high 
road of finance, and give up your moſt certain re- 


venues and your cleareſt intereſts, merely for the 
fake of inſulting your Colonies? No man ever 
doubted that the commodity of tea could bear an 


impoſition of three-pence. But no commodity 


will bear three-pence, or will bear a penny, when 
the general feelings of men are irritated, and two 
millions of people are reſolved not to pay. The 


feelings of the Colonies were ſormerly the feelings 
of Great Britain. Theirs were formerly the feel- 


ings of Mr. Hampden,when called upon for the pay- 
ment of twenty ſhillings. Would twenty ſhillings 
have ruined Mr. Hampden's fortune? No! but the 

payment 
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payment of half twenty ſhillings, on the principle 
It was demanded, would have made him a ſlave. It 
is the weight of that preamble, of which you are fo 
fond, and not the weight of the duty, that the Ame- 
ricans are unable and unwilling to bear. 
It is then, Sir, upon the principle of this meaſure, 
and nothing elſe, that we are at iſſue. It is a prin- 
eiple of political expediency. Your act of 1767 
aſſerts, that it is expedient to raiſe a revenue in A- 
merica; your act of 1569, which takes away that 
revenue, contradicts -the act of 1767; and, by 
ſomething much ſtronger than words, aſſerts, that 
It 1s not expedient. It 1s a reflection upon your 
| wiſdom to perſiſt in a ſolemn parliamentary decla- 
ration of the expediency of any object, for which, 
at the ſame time, you make no ſort of proviſion. 
And pray, Sir, let not this circumſtance eſcape you; 
it is very material; that the preamble of this act, 
which we wiſh to repeal, 1s not declaratory of a right, 
as ſome gentlemen ſeem to argue it; it is only a 
recital of the expediency of a certain exerciſe = a 
right ſuppoſed already to have been aſſerted; 
exerciſe you are now contending for by ways — 
means, which you confeſs, though they were obeyed, 
to be utterly inſufficient for their purpoſe. Vou 
are therefore at this moment in the aukward ſitua- 
tion of fighting for a phantom; a quiddity; a 
thing that wants not only a ſubſtance, but even a 
name; for a thing, which is neither abſtract right, 
nor profitable enjoyment. 


They tell you, Sir, that your dignity is tied to it. 

I know not how it happens, but this dignity of 
yours is a terrible incumbrance to you ; for it has 
of late been ever at war with your intereſt, your 
equity, 


L a2 } 
equity, and every idea of your policy. Show the 
thing you contend for to be reaſon; ſhow it to be 


common ſenſe ; ſhow it to be the means of attaining 
ſome uſeful end; and then I am content to allow 


it what dignity you pleaſe. But what dignity is 


derived from the perſeverance in abſurdity is more 


than ever 1 could diſcern, The Hon. Gentleman 


has ſaid well indeed, in moſt of his general obſer- 


vations I agree with him he ſays, that this ſubject 
does not ſtand as it did formerly. Oh, certainly 


not! every hour you continue on this ill-choſen 


ground, your difficulties thicken on you; and there- 
tore my concluſion is, remove from a bad poſition 
as quickly as you can. The diſgrace, and the ne- 
ceſſity of yielding, both of them, grow upon you 
every hour of your delay. | 


But will you repeal the act, ſays the Hon. Gen- 


tleman, at this inſtant when America is in open 


reſiſtance to your authority, and that you have juſt 
revived your ſyſtem of taxation? He thinks he has 
driven us into a corner. But thus pent up, I am 
content to meet him; becauſe I enter the liſts ſup- 
ported by my old authority, his new friends, the 
miniſters themſelves. The Hon. Gentleman re- 


members, that about five years ago as great diſturb- 


ances as the preſent prevailed in America on ac- 
count of the new taxes. The miniſters repreſent- 
ed theſe diſturbances as treaſonable; and this Houſe 
thought proper, on that reprefentation, to make a 
famous addreſs for a revival, and for a new appli- 

cation of a ſtatute of Hen. VIII. We belought the 
King, in that well-conſidered addreſs, to inquire in- 
to treaſons, and t * the ſuppoſed traitors from 
America to Great Britain for trial. His Majeſty 
was pleaſed graciouſly to prone a compliance with 


Our 


I u# 1 
our requeſt, All the attempts from this ſide of 
the Houſe to reſiſt theſe violences, and to bring a- 
bout a repeal, were treated with the utmoſt ſcorn. 
An apprehenſion of the very conſequences now 
tated by the Hon. Gentleman was then given as 
aà reaſon for ſhutting the door againſt all hope of 
- ſuch an alteration. And ſo ſtrong was the ſpirit for 
ſupporting the new taxes, that the ſeſſion conclud- 
q ed with the following remarkable declaration. Af- 
A ter ſtating the vigorous meaſures which had been 
| purſued, the Speech from the throne proceeds: 


You have aſſured me of your firm ſupport in the 
proſecution of them. Nothing, in my opinion, could 
be more likely to enable the well-diſpoſed among my 
ſubjects in that part of the world eſfectually to diſ- 
courage and defeat the deſigns of the factious and ſe- 
ditious, than the hearty concurrence of every branch 
of the Legiſlature, in maintaining the execution of 


the laws in every part of my domiuions. 


After this no man dreamt that a repeal under 
this miniſtry could poſſibly take place. The Hon. 
J Gentleman knows as well as I, that the idea was 
"| utterly . exploded by thoſe who ſway the Houſe. 
This Speech was made on the ninth day of May, 
1769. Five days after this Speech, that is, on the 
12th of the ſame month, the public Circular Let- 
ter, a part of which I am going to read to you, 
was written by Lord Hillſborough, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. After reciting the ſub- 
ſtance of the King's Speech, he goes on thus : 


he 


i can take upon me to aſſure you, notwithſtand- 
ing inſinuations to the contrary, from men with 
„ factious and ſeditious views, that his Majeſty's 
x | prefent 
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& preſent adminiſtration have at no time enter- 
„ tained a deſign to propoſe to parliament to lay 
„ any further taxes upon America, for the pur- 
poſe of RAISING A REVENUE, and that it 
is at preſent their intention to propoſe, the next 
Seffion. of Parliament, to take off the duties upon 


o 


N 


<< glaſs, paper, and colours, upon confideration of 
« ſuch duties having been laid contrary to the true 
principles of Commerce. „„ 


_ & Theſe have always been, and till are, the ſen- 
„ timents of his Majeſty's preſent ſervants; and by 
& which their conduct in reſpect to America has 
been governed. And his Majeſty relies upon 
% your prudence and fidelity for ſuch an explanation 
© of his meaſures, as may tend io remove the prej u- 
dices which have been excited by the miſrepreſenta- 
tions of thoſe who are enemies to the peace and 
proſperity of Great Britain and her Colones ; and 
to re-eſtabliſh that mutual confidence and affecti- 
on, upon which the glory and ſafety of the Britiſh 


* 


0 
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Here, Sir, is a canonical book of miniſterial ſcrip- 
ture; the general epiſtle to the Americans. What 


does the gentleman ſay to it? Here a repeal is pro- 


miſed; promiſed without condition; and while 


your authority was actually reſiſted. I paſs by the 


public promiſe of a Peer relative to the repeal of 


taxes by this Houſe. I paſs by the uſe of the 


King's name in a matter of ſupply, that facred 


and reſerved right of the Commons. I conceal the 
ridiculous figure of Parliament, hurling its thun- 
ders at the gigantic rebellion of America; and then, 
five days after, proſtrate at the feet of thoſe aſſem- 


blies we affected to deſpiſe ; begging them, by the 


Inter- 


. 


E 
ntervention of our miniſterial ſureties, to receive 
our ſub miſſion; and heartily promiſing amend- 
ment. Theſe might have been ſerious matters 
formerly; but we are grown wiſer than our fa- 
thers. Paſſing, therefore, from the conſtitutional 
conſideration to the mere policy, does not this Let 
ter imply, that the idea of taxing America for the 
purpoſe of revenue is an abominable project; when 
2 the Miniſtry ſuppoſe none but factious men, and 
= with ſeditious views, could charge them with it? 
does not this Letter adopt and ſanctify the Ameri- 
can diſtinction of taxing for a revenue? does it not 
formally reject all future taxation on that princi- 
ple? does it not ſtate the miniſterial rejeaCtion of 
luch principle of taxation, not as the o caſion al, 
but the conſtant opinion of the King's ſervants ? 
J} «does it not ſay (I care not how conſiſtently,) but 
does it not ſay, that their conduct with regard to 
America has been always governed by this policy? 
It goes a great deal further, Theſe excellent and 
f truſty ſervants of the King, juſtly fearful leſt they 
H themſelves ſhould have loſt all credit with the world, 
L bring out the image of their gracious Sovereign 
from the inmoſt and moſt ſacred. ſhrine, and they 
pawn him, as a ſecurity for their promiſes. © His 
«© Majeſty relies on your prudence and fidelity for 
& ſuch an explanation of his meaſures.” Theſe 
| ſentiments of the miniſter, and theſe meaſures of 
2 his Majeſty, can only relate to the principle and 
: practice of taxing for a revenue; and accordingly 
Lord Botetourt, ſtating it as ſuch, did with great 
- propriety, and in the exact ſpirit of his inſtructi- 
ons, endeavour to remove the fears of the Virgi- 
nian aſſembly, leſt the ſentiments, which it ſeems 
(unknown to the world) had always been thoſe of” 
the Miniſters, and by which heir conduct in re- 
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ſpe to America had been governed, ſhould by ſome . T 
poſſible revolution, favourable to wicked American 


taxers, be hereafter counteratted. He addreſſes 
them 1 in this manner. | 


It may poſſi bly be bieted, that as his Maiehty 5 
preſent adminiſtration are not immortal, their ſuc- 
ceſſors may be inclined to attempt to undo what the 
preſent Miniſters ſhall have attempted to perform; 
and to that objection I can give but this anſwer : that 
1t is my firm opinion, that the plan I have ſtated to 
you will certainly take place, and that it will never 
be departed from; and ſo determined am I for ever to 
abide by it, that I will be content to be declared in- 
famous, if 1 do not, to the laſt hour of my life, at 
all times, in all places, and upon all occafions, exert 
every power with which I either am, or ever ſhall be 
legally inveſted, in order to obtain and maintain for 
the Continent of America that ſatisfaction which [ 
have been authorized to promiſe this day, by the con- 
fidential /ervants of our gracious Sovereign, who to 
my certain knowledge rates his honour ſo high, that 
he would rather part with his crown, than op 
it by deceit *. 
* ny Slo- 


his appears > 3 in . Virgi- 
nian Addreſs, that we ſhall introduce it. The 
Aſſembly of Vitginia, in their Addreſs to Lord 
Boletouri's Speech, expreſs themſelves thus: 
„We will not ſuffer our preſent hopes, ari- 
« ſing from the pleaſing proſpect your Lordſhip 
«< hath ſo kindly opened and diſplayed to us, 
* to be daſhed by the bitter reflection that any 
“future adminiſtration will entertain a wiſh to de- 
part from that plan, which affords the ſureſt _ 
Z | c mo 
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* glorious and true character! which (fince we 
: ſuffer his Miniſters with impunity to anſwer for 
his ideas of taxation) we ought to make it our bu- 
ſineſs to enable his Majeſty to preſerve in all its 
luſtre. Let him have character, ſince ours is no 


more! Let ſome part of government be kept in 
reſpect ! 


This Epiſtle was not the Letter of Lord Hillſ- 
Borough ſolely; though he held the official pen. It 
was the letter of the noble Lord upon the floor , 
and of all the King's then miniſters, who (with I 
think the exception of two only) are his Miniſters 
at this hour. The very firſt news that a Britiſh 
Parliament heard of what it was to do with the du- 
ties which it had given and granted to the King 
was by the publication of the votes of American 
aſſemblies. It was in America that your reſoluti- 
ons were pre-declar:d. It was from thence that 
we knew to a certainty, how much exactly, and 
not a ſcruple more nor leſs, we were to repeal. 
We were unworthy to be let into the ſecret of our 
own conduct. The aſſemblies had confidential 
communications from his Majeſty' s confidential 


© moſt permanent foundation of public tranquilli- 
ty and happineſs: No, my Lord, we are ſure our 
E moſt gracious Sovereign, under whatever changes 
„may happen in his confidential ſervants, will re- 
„main immutable in the ways of truth and juſ- 
* tice, and that he is incapable of deceiving bis 
faithful ſubjecls; and we eſteem your Lordſhip's 
information not only as warranted, but even 
ſanctified by the royal word. | 
+ Lord A 


ſervants. 


CT 


| fervants. We were nothing but inſtruments. Do 


you, after this, wonder that. you have no weight 
and no reſpect in the Colonies? After this, are you 
furpriſed, that Parliament is every day and every 
where loſing (I feel it with forrow, I utter it with 
reluctance) that reverential affection, which ſo en- 


dearing a name of authority ought ever to carry 


with it; that you are obeyed ſolely from reſpect to 
the bayonet ; and that this Houſe, the ground and 


* pillar of freedom, is itſelf held up only by the 
treacherous under-pinning and clumſy buttreſſes of 


arbitrary power? Ry Es 

Tf this dignity, which is to ſtand in the place of 
Juſt policy and common ſenſe, had been conſult- 
ed, there was a time for preſerving it, and for re- 
conciling it with any conceſſion. If in the ſeſſion 


of 1768, that ſeſſion of idle terror and empty me- 


naces, you had, as you were often preſſed to do, 


repealed theſe taxes, then your ſtrong operations 


would have come juſtified and enforced, in caſe 


ag conceſſions had been returned by outrages. 


ut, prepoſterouſly you began with violence, and 
before terrors could have any effect, either good or 
bad, your miniſters immediately begged pardon, 
and promiſed that repeal to the obſtinate Ameri- 


cans which they had refuſed in an eaſy, good- na- 


tured, complying Britiſh Parliament. The aſſem- 
blies, which had been publicly and avowedly diſ- 
folved for their contumacy, are called together to 

receive your ſubmiſſion. Your miniſterial directors 
bluſtered like tragic tyrants here; and then went 
mumping with a ſore leg in America, canting, and 
whining, and complaining of faction which repre- 
ſented them as friends to a revenue for the Colo- 


«nies. I hope nobody in this Houſe will hereafter 
have the impudence to defend American taxes in 


the 


L 3 

the name of Miniſtry. The moment they do, with 
this letter of attorney in my hand, I will tell them, 
in the authorized terms, they are wretches, with 
&. factious and ſeditious views; enemies to the 
peace and proſperity of the Mother Country 
and the Colonies,” and ſubverters © of the mu- 
tual affection and confidence on which the glory 
and ſafety of the Britiſh Empire depend.” 
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1 After this letter the queſtion is no more on pro- 


Priety er dignity. They are gone already. The 


faith of your Sovereign is pledged for the political 


principle. The general declaration in the Letter 


goes to the whole of it. You muſt therefore either 
abandon the ſcheme of taxing; or you muſt ſend 
the Miniſters tarred and feathered to America, who 
dared to hold out the Royal Faith for a renuncia- 


tion of all taxes for revenue. Them you muſt 


puniſh, or this faith you muſt preſerve. The pre- 
ſervation of this faith is of more conſequence than 


the duties on red lead, or white lead, or on broken 


glaſs, or atlas ordinary, or demi-fine, or blue-royal, 
or baſtard, or fool S-cap, which you have given up, 
or the three-pence on tea which you retained. The 
Letter went ſtampt with the public authority of 
this kingdom. The inſtructions for the Colony 
government go under no other ſanction; and A- 
merica cannot believe, and will not obey you, if 


you do not preſerve this channel of communication 
tacred, You are now puniſhing the Colonies for 


acting on diſtinctions, held out by that very Mi- 
niſtry which is here ſhining in riches, in favour, 


and in power; and urging the puniſhment of the 
very offence, to which they had themſelves been 


the tempters. 


8 Sir, 
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Sir, if cis _ ſimply your own com- 
merce, which is your own convenience, were the 
ſole grounds of the repeal of the five duties, why 
does Lord Hillfborough, in diſclaiming in the name 


of the King and Miniſtry their ever having had an 
intent to tax for revenue, mention it as the means 


* of re-eſtabliſhing the confidence and _ ; 
of the Colonies?” Is it a way of ſoothing 


thers, to aſſure them that you will take good care 


of yourſelf ? The medium, the only medium, for 
regaining their affection and confidence is, that 


you will take off ſomething oppreſſive to their 
minds. Sir, the Letter ſtrongly enforces that idea; 
for though the repeal of the taxes is promiſed on 
commercial principles, yet the means of counter- 


acting the inſinuations of men with factious and 
ſeditious views,” is by a diſclaimer of the intention 
of taxing for revenue, as a conſtant invariable 


ſentiment and rule of conduct in the government 
of America. 


3 


I remember 3 the noble Lord on the floor, 


not in a former debate to be ſure (it would be diſ- 
orderly to refer to it, I ſuppoſe I read it ſome 


where), but the noble Lord was pleaſed to ſay, that 
he did not conceive how it could enter into a] 
head of man to impoſe ſuch taxes as thoſe of 1 


I mean thoſe taxes which he voted for impoſin 
and voted for repealing ; as being taxes, —— 


to all the principles of commerce, laid on Britifh 
Manufactures. 


I dare ſay the noble Lord is perfectly well read, 
becauſe the duty of his particular office requires he 


ſhould be fo, in all our revenue laws; and in the 
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policy which is to be collected out of them, Now, 
Sir, when he had read this act of American reve- 


nue, and a little recovered from his aſtoniſhment, 
I ſuppoſe he made one ſtep retrograde (it is but one) 


and looked at the act, which ſtands juſt before in 


the Statute Book. The American revenue act is 


the forty-fifth chapter; the other to which 1 refer 


is the forty-fourth of the ſame ſeſſion. Theſe two 
acts are both to the ſame purpoſe ; both revenue 
acts; both taxing out of the kingdom; and both 
taxing Britiſh manufactures exported. As the 45th 
is an act for raiſing a revenue in America, the 44th 


is an act for raifing a revenue in the Ifle of Man. 


The two acts perfectly agree in all reſpects, except 
one, In the act for taxing the Iſle of Man, the 
noble Lord will find (not, as in the American act, 
four or five articles) but almoſt the whole body of 
Britiſh manufactures, taxed from two and an half 
to fifteen per cent. and ſome articles, ſuch as that 


of ſpirits, a great deal higher. You did not think 


it uncommercial to tax the whole maſs of your 
manufactures, and, let me add, your agriculture 


too; for, I now recollect, Britiſh corn is there alto 


taxed up to ten per cent. and this too in the very 
head-quarters, the very citadel of ſmuggling, the 


Iſle of Man. Now will the noble Lord condeſcend 


to tell me why he repealed the taxes on your ma- 
nufactures ſent out to America, and not the taxes 
on the manufactures exported to the Ifle of Man ? 
The principle was exactly the ſame, the objects 
charged infinitely more extenſive, the duties with- 
out compariſon higher. Why ? why, notwith- 
ſtanding all his childiſh pretexts, becauſe the taxes 
were quietly ſubmitted into the Ifle of Man; and 


becauſe they raiſed a flame in America. Your 


reaſons were political, not commercial, The re- 
- „ 1 peal 


id 
: 
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E 
peal was made, as Lord Hiliſborough's Letter well 
expreſſes it, to regain © the confidence and affec- 
tion of the Colonies, on which the glory and 


ſafety of the Britiſh Empire depend.” A wiſe 


and juſt motive ſugely if ever there was ſuch. But 


the miſchief and diſhonour 1s, that you have not 


done what you had given the Colonies juſt cauſe to 


expect, when your miniſters diſclaimed the idea of 
taxes for a revenue. There is nothing ſimple, no- 


thing manly, nothing ingenuous, open, deciſive, 


or ſteady in the proceeding, with regard either to 


the continuance or the repeal of the taxes. The 


Whole has an air of littleneſs and fraud. The ar- 


ticle of tea is ſlurred over in the Circular Letter, 
as it were by accident nothing is ſaid of a reſo- 
lution either to keep that tax, or to give it up. 
There is no fair dealing in any part of the tranſ- 
action. „ 


If you mean to follow your true motive and 
your public faith, give up your tax on tea for raiſ- 


ing a revenue, the principle of which has, in ef- 


fect, been diſclaimed in your name; and which 
produces no advantage; no, not a penny. Or, if 
you chooſe to go on with a poor pretence inſtead 
of a ſolid reaſon, and will ſtil] adhere to your cant 
of commerce, you have ten thouſand times more 
ſtrong commercial reaſons for giving up this duty 


on tea, than for abandoning the five 'others that 


you have already renounced. 


The American conſumption of teas is annually, - 


I believe, worth $300,000]. at the leaſt farthing. 
If you urge the American violence as a juſtification 
of your perſeverance in enforcing this tax, . you 
know that you can never anſwer this plain queſtion 

„ — Why 
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L 38 1 
—Why did you repeal the others given in the 
ſame act, whilſt the very ſame violence ſubſiſted ? 
—But you did not find the violence ceaſe upon 
that conceſſion, —No ! becauſe the conceſſion was 
far ſhort of ſatisfying the principle which Lord 
Hillſb>rough had abjured; or even the pretence on 
which the repeal of the other taxes was announ- 


ced: and becauſe, by enabling the Eaſt India 
Company to open a ſhop for defeating the Ameri- 


can reſolution not to pay that ſpecific tax, you ma- 
nifeſtly ſhowed a hankering after the principle of 
the act which you formerly had renounced. Wha'» 
ever road you take leads to a compliance with this 

motion. It opens to you at the end of every viſto. 


Your commerce, your policy, your promiſes, your 
reaſons, your pretences, your conſiſtency, your 


inconſiftency—all jointly oblige you to this re- 


But ſtill it ſticks in our throats, if we go fo far, 
the Americans will go farther. We do not know 
that. We ought, from experience, rather to. pre- 
ſume the contrary, Do we not know for certain, 


that the Americans are going on as faſt as poſſible, 


whilſt we refuſe to gratify them ? Can they do 
more, or can they do worſe, if we yield this 


point? 1 think this conceſſion will rather fix a 
turnpike to prevent their further progreſs. It is 


impoſhble to anſwer for bodies of men. But Iam 
ſure the natural effect of fidelity, clemency, kind- 
neſs 1n governors, 1s peace, good-will, order, and 


cſteem, on the part of the governed. I would 
certainly, at leaſt, give theſe fair principles a fair 


trial; which, ſince the making of this act to this 
hour, they never have had. 


Sir, 


| Sir, the Hon. Gentleman having ſpoken what 


he thought neceſſary upon the narrow part of the 
ſubject, I have given him, 1 hope, a ſatisfactory 


anſwer. He next preſſes me by a variety of di- 


rect challenges and oblique reflections to ſay ſome- 
thing on the hiſtorical part. I ſhall therefore, Sir, 


open myſelf fully on that important and delicate 


ſubject, not for the ſake of telling you a long 
ſtory (which, I know, Mr. Speaker, you are not 
particularly fond of), but for the ſake of the 
weighty inſtruction that, I flatter myſelf, will 
neceſſarily reſult from it. It ſhall not be long- 


er, if I can help it, than fo ſerious a matter 


requires. 


Permit me then, Sir, to lead your attention 
very far back; back to the act of navigation; the 
corner- ſtone of the policy of this country with re- 
gard to its colonies. Sir, that policy was, from 
the beginning, purely commercial; and the com- 
mercial ſyſtem was wholly reſtrictive. It was the 
y ſtem of a monopoly. No trade was let looſe 
from that conſtraint, but merely to enable the 
Coloniſts to diſpoſe of what, in the courſe of your 
trade, you could not take; or to enable them to 
diſpoſe of ſuch articles as we forced upon them, 
and for which, without ſome degree of liberty, 


they could not pay. Hence all your ſpecific and 


detailed enumerations: hence the innumerable 
checks and counter- checks: hence that infinite va- 
ricty of paper chains by which you bind together 
this complicated ſyſtem of the Colonies. This 
principle of commercial monopoly runs through 
no leſs than twenty-nine Acts * 

from 
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from the year 1660 to the unfortunate period of 


1764. 


In all thoſe acts the ſyſtem of commerce is eſ- 
tabl iſhed, as that from whence alone you propoſed 
to make the Colonies contribute (I mean directly 
and by the operation of your ſuperintending legiſ- 
lative power) to the ſtrength of the empire. I ven- 
ture to ſay, that during the Whole period, a parlia- 
mentary revenue from thence was never once in 
contemplation. Accordingly, in all the number of 
laws paſſed with regard to the Plantations, the 


words which diſtinguiſh revenue laws, ſpecificall: 


as ſuch, were, I think, premeditately avoided. [ 


do not ſay, Sir, that a form of words alters the na- 
ture of the law, or abridges the power of the law- 


giver. It certainly does not. However, title and 
formal preambles are not always idle words; and 
the lawyers frequently argue from them. I ſtate 
theſe facts to ſhow, not what was your right, but 
what has been your ſettled policy. Our revenue 
laws have uſually a title, purporting their being 
grants, and the words give and grant uſually pre- 
cede the enacting parts. Although duties were im- 
poſed on America in Acts of King Charles the Se- 
cond, and in Acts of King William, no one title 
of giving “ an aid to His Majeſty,” or any other 
of the uſual titles to revenue acts, was to be found 
in any of them till 1704, nor were the words © give 
and grant” in any preamble until the 6th of George 
the Second. However, the title of this Act of 
George the Second, notwithſtanding the words of 
donation, conſiders it merely as a regulation of 
trade, An Act for the better ſecuring of the trade 
of His Majeſty's Sugar Colonies in America.” 


This Act was made on a compromiſe of all, and at 


the 


1 


the expreſs deſire of a part, of the Colonies them 


telves. It was therefore in ſome meaſure with their 
eonſent; and having a title directly purporting no 
more than a commercial regulation, and being in 
truth nothing more, the words were paſſed by, 2 at a 
time when no jealouſy was entertained, and things 
were little ſcrutinized. Even Governor Barnard 
in his ſecond printed letter, dated in 1763, gives it 
as his opinion, that it was an act of prohibition, 


not of revenue.” This is certainly true; that no 


act avowedly for the purpoſe of revenue, and with 
the ordinary title and recital taken together, is E 

found in the ſtatute book until the year I have men- 
tioned ; that is the year 1964. All before this 
period ſtood on commercial regulation and reſtraint. 

The ſcheme of a Colony revenue by Britiſh an- 
thority appeared therefore to the Americans in the 
light of a great innovation ; the words of Governor 
Barnard's ninth letter, written in Nov. x765, ſtate 
this idea very ſtrongly ; © tt muſt,” ſays he, have 
been ſuppoſed, ſuch an innovation as a parlia- 
* mentary taxation would cauſe a great alarm, and 
* meet with much opp2ition in molt parts of A- 
© merica ; it was quite new to the people, and had 
* no viſible bounds ſet to it.“ After ſtating the 
weakneſs of government there, he ſays, © was this 
< a time to introduce / great a novelty as a par- 
* liamentary inland taxation in America?“ What- 


ever the right might have been, this mode of uſing 


it was ——y new in policy and practice. 


Sir, they who are friends to the ſchemes of Ame- 
Tican revenue ſay, that the commercial reſtraint is 
full as hard a law for America to live under. I 
think fo too. I think it, F uncompen/ated, to be a 
condition of as rigorous ſervitude as men can be 
. ſubject 
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| ſubject to. But America bore it from the dfauu- 
mental act of navigation until 1764. Why? Be- 
cauſe men do bear the inevitable conſtitution of 


their original nature with all its infirmities. The 


act of navigation. attended the Colonies from their 


infancy, grew with their growth, and ſtrengthened 


wich their ſtrength. They were confirmed in obe- 


dience to it, even more by uſage than by law. They 
ſcarcely had remembered a time when they were 
not ſubject to ſuch reſtraint. Beſides, they were 
indemnified for it by a pecuniary compeniation. 
Their monopoliſt happened to be one of the richeſt 
men in the world. By his immenſe capital (pri- 
marily employed, not for their benefit, but his 
own), they were enabled to proceed with their 
fiſheries, their agriculture, their ſhip-building (and 
their trade too within the limits), in ſuch a manner 
as got far the ſtart of the ſlow languid operations 
of unaſſiſted nature. This capital was. a hot- bed 
to them. Nothing in the hiſtory of mankind is 
like their progreſs. For my part, I never caſt an 
eye on their flouriſhing commerce; and their culti- 
vated and commodious life, but they ſeem to me 


rather ancient nations grown to perfection through 
a long ſeries of fortunate events, and a train of ſuc- 


ceſsful induſtry, accumulating wealth in many cen- 
turies, than the Colonies of yeſterday ; than a ſet 


of miſerable out-caſts a few years ago, not to 


much ſent as thrown out on the bleak and barren 
ſhore of a deſolate wilderneſs three thouſand miles 
ron all civilized intercourſe, 


All this was done by England, whilſt Eis 
purſued trade and forgot revenue. You not only 
acquired commerce, but you actually created the 
very objects of trade in America; and by that 

F creation 
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creation you raiſed the trade of this kingdom at leaſt 
four-fold. America had the compenſation of your 


capital, which made her bear her ſervitude. She 
had another compenſation, which you are now go- 
ing to take away from her. She had, except the 
commercial reſtraint, every charaferiſtic mark of a 


free people in all her internal concerns, She had the 


1mage of the Britiſh conſtitution. She had the 


| ſubſtance, She was taxed by her own repreſenta- 


tives. She choſe moſt of her own magiſtrates. She 
paid them all. She had in effect the ſole diſpoſal 


of her own internal government. This whole ſtate 


of commercial ſervitude and ci vil liberty, taken to- 


gether, is certainly not perfect freedom; but compar- 
ing it with the ordinary circumftances of human 


nature, it was an happy and a liberal condition. 


I know, Sir, that great and not unſucceſsful pains 


have been taken to inflame our minds by an out- 


cry, in this Houſe and out of it, that in America 


the act of navigation neither is, or ever was, obeyed. 


But if you take the Colonies through, I affirm, that 
its authority never was diſputed ; that it was no 
where diſputed for any length of time; and on the 
whole, that it was well obſerved. Wherever the 
Act preſſed hard, many individuals indeed evaded 
it. This is nothing, Theſe ſcattered individuals 
never denied the law, and never obeyed it. Juſt 


as it happens whenever the laws of trade, whenever 


the laws of revenue, preſs hard upon the people in 


England; in that caſe all your ſhores are full of 


contraband. Your right to give a monopoly to the 


Eaſt India Company, your right to lay immenſe 
duties on French brandy, are not diſputed in Eng- 


land. You do not make this charge on any man. 
But you know that there is not a creek from Pent- 
EET land 
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[ 39 1 : 
land Frith to the Iſle of Wight, in which they do 


not ſmuggle immenſe quantities of teas, Eaſt India 


goods, and brandies. I take it for granted, that the 
authority of Gov. Bernard in this point is indiſpu- 


table. Speaking of theſe laws, as they regarded 
that part of America now in o unhappy a condi- 


tion, he ſays, © I believe they are no where better 
« ſupported than in this Province; I do not pre- 
ce tend that it is entirely free from a breach of theſe 
laws; but that ſuch a breach, if diſcovered, is 
ha juſtly puniſhed.” What more can you fay of 
the obedience to any laws in any Country ? An 
obedience to theſe laws formed the acknowledge- 
ment, inſtitured by yourſelves, for your ſuperiort- 
ty; and was the payment you originally impoſed 
for your protection. 


Whether you were re right or wrong in eſtabliſhing 
the Colonies on the principles of commercial mono- 
Zoly, rather than on that of revenue, is at this day a 
problem of mere ſpeculation, You cannot have 
both by the ſame authority. To join together the 
reſtraints of an univerſal internal and external mono- 
poly,with an univerſal internal and external taxation, 
is an unnatural union; perfect uncompenſated ſlavery. 
Lou have long ſince decided for yourſelf and them; 
and you and they have proſp:red exceedingly un- 
der that deciſion, 


This nation, Sir, never thought of departing from 
that choice until the period immediately on the 
cloſe of the laſt war. Then a ſcheme of govern- 


ment new in many things ſeemed to have been 


adopted. I ſaw, or thought I ſaw, ſeveral ſymptoms 

of a great change, whilſt I ſat in your gallery, a 

good while before I had the honour of a feat in 
v2 this 
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this Houſe. At that period the neceſſity was eſta- 
bliſh, of keeping up na leſs than twenty new re- 
giments with twenty colonels capable of ſeats in 
this Houſe. This ſcheme was adopted with very 


general approbation from all ſides, at the very time 


that, by your conqueſts in America, your danger 


from foreign attempts in that part of the world 


was much leſſened, or indeed rather quite over. 
When this huge increaſe of military eſtabliſnment 
Was / reſolved on, a revenue was to be found to ſup- 
port ſo great a burden. Country gentlemen, the 
great patrons of ceconomy, and the great reſiſters 
of a ſtanding armed force, would not have entered 
with much alacrity into the vote for ſo large and ſo 
expenſive an army, if they had been very ſure, that 
they were to continue to pay for it. But hopes of 
another kind were held out to them; and in parti- 
cular, I well remember that Mr. Townſhend, in a 
brilliant harangue on this ſubject, did dazzle them, 
by playing before their eyes the image of a revenue 
to be raiſed in America. | 


Here began to dawn the firſt glimmerings of this 


new Colony ſyſtem. It appeared more diſtinctly 


afterwards, when it was devolved upon a perſon to 
whom, on other accounts, this Country owes very 
great obligations. I do believe, that he had a very 
{erious deſire to benefit the public. But with no 


ſmall ſtudy of the detail, he did not ſeem to have 


his view, at leaſt equally, carried to the total circuit 
of our affairs. He generally conſidered his objects 
in lights that were rather too detached. Whether 
the buſineſs of an American revenue was impoſed 
upon him altogether ; whether it was entirely the 
reſult of his own ſpeculation ; or, what is more pro- 


bable, that his own ideas rather coincided with the 


inſtructions 


wo 


Ft # 1 
inſtructions he had received; certain it is, that, 
with the beſt intentions in the world, he firſt 
brought this fatal ſcheme into form, and eſtabliſhed 
it by act of parliament, 


No man can believe, that at this time of day I. 
mean to lean on the venerable memory of a great 

man, whoſe loſs we deplore in common. Our lit- 
tle party-difterences have been long ago compoſed ; 
and I have acted more with him, and certainly with 
more pleaſure with him, than ever I acted againſt 
him. Undoubtedly Mr, Grenville was a firſt-rate 
figure in this country. With a maſculine under- 
ſtanding, and a ſtout and reſolute heart, he had an 
application undiſſipated and unwearied, He took 
public buſineſs, not as a duty which he was to ful- 
fil, but as a pleaſure he was to enjoy; and he ſeem- 
ed to have no delight out of this Houle, except in 
ſuch things as ſome way related to the buſineſs that 
was to be done within it. If he was ambitious, I 
will fay this for him, his ambition was of a noble 
and generous ſtrain. It was to raiſe himſelf, not by 
the low pimping politics of a court, but to win his 
way to power, through the /aborimus gradations 0 
public ſervice; and to ſecure to himſelf a well- 
earned rank in Parliament, by a thorough know- 
ledge of its conſtitution, and a perfect practice 1n 
all its buſineſs. | | 


Sir, if ſuch a man fell into errors, it muſt be 
from defects not intrinſical; they muſt be rather 
ſought in the particular habits of his life; which, 
tnough they do not alter the ground-work of cha- 
racter, yet tinge it with their own hue. He was 
bred in a profeſſion. He was bred to the law, which 
is, in my opinion, one of the firſt and nobleſt of 

human 


48 3 


human ſciences; a ſcience which does more to 
quicken and invigorate the underſtanding, than all 
the other kinds of learning put together; but it is 
not apt, except in perſons very happily born, to 


open and to liberalize the mind exactly in the ſame 


proportion. Paſling from that ſtudy he did not go 


very largely into the world; but plunged into bu- 


ſineſs; 1 mean into the buſineſs of office; and the 
limited and fixed methods and forms eſtabliſhed 
there. Much knowledge is to be had undoubtedly 
in that line ; and there is no knowiedge which 1s 
not valuable. But it may be truly ſaid, that men 
too much converſant in office are rarely minds of 


remarkable enlargement. Their habits of office are 
apt to give them a turn to think the ſubſtance of 


buſineſs not to be much more important than the 
forms in which it 1s conducted, Theſe forms are 
adapted to ordinary occaſions ; and therefore per- 


ſons who are nurtured in office do admirably well, 
as long as things go on in their common order; but 


when the high roads are broken up, and the waters 
out, when a new and troubled ſcene is opened, and 
the file affords no precedent, then it is that a great - 
er knowledge of mankind, and a far more exten- 
five comprehenſion of things, is requiſite than ever 
office gave, or than office can ever give. Mr. Gren- 


ville thought better of the wiſdom and power of 


human legiſlation than in truth it deſerves. He 
conceived, and many conceived along with him, 
that the flouriſhing trade of this country was great- 
ly owing to law and inſtitution, and not quite ſo 


much to liberty; for but too many are apt to be- 


heve regulation to be commerce, and taxes to be 
revenue. Among regulations, that which ſtood 
firſt in reputation was his idol. I mean the act of 
navigation. He has often profeſſed it to be ſo. The 


policy 
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policy of that act is, I readily admit, in many re- 
ſpects well underſtood. But I do fay, that if the 
act be ſuffered to run the full length of its princi- 
ple, and 1s not changed and modified according to 
the change of times and the fluctuation of circum- 
ſtances, it muſt do great miſchief *, and frequently 
even defeat its own purpoſe; 


After the war, and in the laſt years of it, the trade 
of America had increaſed far beyond the ſpecula- 


tions of the moſt ſanguine imaginations. It ſwelled 
out on every fide. It filled all its proper channels 


to the brim. It overflowed with a rich redundance, 
and breaking its banks on the right and on the left, 


it ſpread out upon ſome places where it was indeed 


improper, upon others where it was only irregular. 
It is the nature of all greatneſs not to be exact; and 
great trade will always be attended with conſiderable 
abuſes. The contraband will always keep peace in 
ſome meaſure with the fair trade. It ſhould ftand 
as a fundamental maxim, that no vulgar precaution 
ought to be employed in the cure of evils, which 
are cloſely connected with the cauſe of our proſperi- 
ty. Perhaps this great perſon turned his eye ſome- 
what leſs than was juſt towards the incredible in- 
creaſe of the fair trade; and looked with ſome- 
thing of too exquiſite a jealouſy towards the con- 


traband. He certainly felt a fingular degree of 


anxiety on the ſubject ; and even began to act from 
that paſſion earlier than is commonly imagined. 
For whilſt he was firſt lord of the admiralty, though 
not ſtrictly called upon in his official line, he preſent- 


* This AQ, is very oppreſſive on Ireland, as obſerved 
by Lord Clare in the notes to his Poem, preſented to the 
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ſury; (my lord Bute was then at the head of the 


board) heavily complaining of the growth of the 


illicit commerce in America. Some miſchief hap- 
pened even at that time from this over-earneſt zeal. 
Much greater happened afterwards when it operated 
with greater power in the higheſt department of the 
finances. The bonds of the act of navigation were 
ſtrained ſo much, that America was on the point of 
having no trade, either contraband or legitimate. 
They found, under the conſtruction and execution 
then uſed, the act no longer tieing but actually 
ſtrangling them. All this coming with new enu« 
merations of commodities ; with regulations which 
in a manner put a ſtop to the mutual coaſting inter- 
courſe of the Colonies; with the appointment of 
courts of admiralty under various improper circum - 
ftances ; with a ſudden extinction of the paper cur- 
rencies ; with a.compulſory proviſion for the quar- 
tering of ſoldiers, the people of America thought 
themſelves proceeded againſt as delinquents, or at 
beſt as people under ſuſpicion of delinquency ; and 


in ſuch a manner, as they imagined, their recent 


fervices in the war did not at all merit. Any of 
theſe innumerable regulations, perhaps, would not 
have alarmed alone; ſome might be thought rea- 
fonable ; the multitude ſtruck them with terror. 


But the grand manceuvre in that buſineſs of new 
regulating the colonies, was the 15th act of the 
fourth of George III; which, beſides containing 
feveral of the matters to which I have juſt alluded, 
opened a new principle : and here properly began 
the ſecond period of the policy of this country 
with regard to the Colonies; by which the ſcheme 
of a regular plantation parliamentary revenue was 
| 1 adopted 


ed a very ſtrong memorial to the lords of the trea- 
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adopted in theory, and ſettled in practice. A re- 
venue not ſubſtituted in the place of, but ſuper- 
added to, a monopoly ; which monopoly was en- 
forced at the ſame time with additional ſtrictneſs, 
and the execution put into military hands. 


This act, Sir, had for the firſt time the title of 
granting duties in the Colonies and Plantations 
& of America ;” and for the firſt time it was aſ- 
ſerted in the preamble, that it was j and neceſſary 
that a revenue ſhould be raiſed there. Then came 
the technical words of giving and granting; and 
thus a complete American revenue act was made in 
all the forms, and with a full avowal of the right, 
equity, policy, and even neceſſity of taxing the 
Colonies, without any formal conſent of theirs. 
There are contained alſo in the preamble to that act 
theſe very remarkable words—the Commons, &c. 
* being defirous to make /ome proviſion in the 
&* preſent Seſſion of Parliament towards raiſing the 
& ſaid revenue.” By theſe words it appeared to 
the Colonies, that this act was but a beginning of 
ſorrows ; that every ſeſſion was to produce ſome- 
thing of the ſame kind ; that we were to go on 
from day to day, in charging them with ſach taxes 
as we pleaſed, for ſuch a military force as we ſhould 
think proper. Had this plan been purſued, it was 
evident that the provincial aſſemblies, in which the 
Americans felt all their portion of importance, and 
beheld their ſole image of freedom were p/o facto 
annihilated. This ill proſpect before them ſeemed 
to be boundleſs in extent, and endleſs in duration. 
Sir, they are not miſtaken. The Miniſtry valued 
themſelves when this act paſſed, and when they 
gave notice of the Stamp Act, that both of the du- 
ties came very ſhort of their ideas of American 
153 e | taxation. 
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taxation. Great was the approbation of this meaſure 
here. In England we cried out for new taxes on 
America, whilſt they cried out that they were near- 
ly cruthed with thoſe which the war and their own 
grants had brought upon them. 


Sir, it has been ſaid in the debate, that when 
the firſt American revenue act, (the act in 1764, 
impoſing the port duties) paſſed, the Americans 
did not object to the principle. It is true they 
touched it but very tenderly, It was not a direct 
attack, They were, it is true, as yet novices ; as 
yet unaccuſtomed to direct attacks upon any of 
the rights of Parliament. The duties were port 
duties, like thoſe they had been accuſtomed to 
bear; with this difference, that the title was not 
the ſame, the preamble not the ſame, and the ſpi- 
rit altogether unlike. But of what ſervice is this 
obſervation to the cauſe of thoſe that make it? It 
is a full refutation of the pretence for their preſent 
cruelty to America; for it ſhows, out of their own 
mouths, that our Colonies were backward to en- 
ter into the preſent vexations and ruinous contro- 
verſy. . 


There is alſo another circulation abroad, (ſpread 
with a malignant intention, which I cannot attri- 
bute to thoſe who ſay the ſame thing in this houſe) 
that Mr. Grenville gave the Colony agents an op- 
tion for their aſſemblies to tax themſelves, which 
they had refuſed. I find that much ſtreſs is laid 
on this, as a fact. However, it happens neither to 
be true nor paſſible. I will obſerve firſt, that Mr. 
GErenville never thought fit to make this apology 
for himſelf in the innumerable debates that were 
had upon the ſubject. He might have propoſed 

| 5 | | ta 
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to the Colony agents, that they ſhould agree in 
ſome mode of taxation as the ground of an Act of 
Parliament. But he never could have propoſed 
that they ſhould tax themſelves on requiſition, 
which is the aſſertion of the day. Indeed, Mr. 
Grenville well knew, that the Colony agents could 
have no general powers to conſent to it; and they 
had no time to conſult their aſſemblies for particu- 
lar powers, before he paſſed his firſt revenue act. 
If you compare dates you will find it impoſſible. 
Burdened as the agents knew the Colonies were at 
that time, they could not give the leaſt hope of 
fuch grants. His own favourite governor was of 


opinion that the Americans were not then taxable 
objects. | 


« Nor was the time tf; favourable to the equity | 
of ſuch a taxation, - I don't mean to diſpute the rea- 
Jonableneſs of America contributing to the charges of 
Great Britain when ſhe is able; nor, [ believe, world 
the Americans themſelves have diſputed i it, at a pro- 
per time and ſeaſon. But it ſhould be con / idered, 
that the American governments themſelves have, in 
the proſecution of the late war, coutracted very large 
debts ; which it will take ſome years to pay off, and 
in the mean time occaſion very burdenſome taxes for 
that purpoſe only. For inſtance, this government, 
which is as much before-band as any, raiſes every 
year 37,500). flerling, for finking their debt, and 


muſt continue it / for four years longer at leaſt * el 
will be clear.” 


Theſe are the words of Governor Bernard's Let- 
ter to a member of the old miniſtry, and which he 
has ſince printed. Mr. Grenville could not have 
. this propoſition to the agents for another rea- 
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ſon. He was of opinion, which he has declared 
in this Houſe an hundred times, that the Colonies 
could not legally grant any revenue to the Crown; 
and that infinite miſchiefs would be the conſe- 
quence of ſuch a power. When Mr. Grenville 


had paſled the firſt revenue act, and in the ſame 


leon had made this Houſe come to a reſolution 
for laying a ſtamp-duty on America, between that 
time and the paſling the ſtamp-act into a law, he 
told a conſiderable and moſt reſpectable merchant, 
a member of this Houſe, whom I am truly ſorry I 
do not now ſee in his place, when he repreſented 
againſt this proceeding, that if the ſtamp-duty was 
difliked, he was willing to exchange it for any o- 
ther equally productive ; but that if he objected 
to the Americans being taxed by Parliament, he 


might ſave himſelf the trouble of the diſcuſſion, as 


he was determined on the meaſure. This 1s the 


fact, and, if you pleaſe, I will mention a very un- 
queſtionable authority for it. 


Thus, Sir, I have diſpoſed of this fallchood. 
But falſehood has a perennial ſpring. It is faid, 
that no conjecture could be made of the diſlike of 
the Colonies to the principle. This is as untrue as 
the other. After the reſolution of the Houſe, and 
before the paſſing of the ſtamp- act, the Colonies 
of Maſſachuſett's Bay and New York did fend re- 
monſtrances, objecting. to this mode of parlia- 
mentary taxation. What was the conſequence ? 


They were ſuppreſſed ; they were put under the 
table; notwithſtanding an order of council to the 


contrary, by the miniſtry which © compoſed the 
very council that had made the order; and thus 
the Houſe proceeded to its buſineſs of taxing with- 
out the leaſt regular knowledge of the ed 
whic 
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which were made to it. But to give that Houle i:g 


due, it was not over deſirous to receive inf rma- 
tion, or to hear remonſtrance. On the 15th of 
February, 1765, whilſt the ſtamp- act was under 
deliberation, they refuſed with ſcorn even ſo much 
as to receive four petitions preſented from fo re- 


ſpectable Colonies as Connecticut, Rhode-Iſland, 


Virginia, and Carolina; beſides one from the trad- 
ers of Jamaica. As to the Colonies, they had no 


alternative left to them, but to diſobey; or to pay 
the taxes impoſed by that Parliament which was 


not ſuffered, or did not ſuffer itſelf, even to hear 
them remonſtrate upon the ſubject. 


P his was the ſtate of the Colonies before his 
Majeſty thought fit to change his miniſters. It 
ſtands upon no authority of mine. It is proved 
by incontrovertible records. The Hon. Gentle- 


man has deſired ſome of us to lay our hands upon 
our hearts and anſwer to his queries upon the hiſ- 


torical part of this conſideration ; and by his man- 
ner (as well as my eyes could diſcern it) he ſeemed 


to addreſs himſelf to me. 


Sir, I will anſwer him as clearly as I am able, 


and with great openneſs : I have nothing to con- 
ceal. In the year ſixty-five, being in a very pri- 


'vate ſtation, far enough from any line of buſineſs, 


and not having the honour of a ſeat in this Houſe, 
it was my fortune, unknowing and unknown to 
the then miniſtry, by the intervention of a com- 
mon friend, to become connected with a very no- 


ble perſon, and at the head of the Treaſury de- 


partment. It was indeed in a ſituation of little 
rank and no conſequence, ſuitable to the medio- 
crity of my talents and pretenſions. But a ſitua- 
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tion near enough to enable me to ſee, as well as o- 
thers, what was going on; and I did ſee in that 
noble perſon ſuch ſound principles, ſuch an en- 
largement of mind, ſuch clear and ſagacious ſenſe, 
and ſuch unſhaken fortitude, as have bound me, 
as well as others, much better than me, by an in- 
violable attachment to him from that time for- 
ward. Sir, Lord Rockingham very early in that 
ſummer received a ſtrong repreſentation from ma- 
ny weighty Engliſh merchants and manufacturers, 
from governors of provinces and commanders of 
men of war, againſt almoſt the whole of the A- 
merican commercial regulations : and particularly 
with regard to the total ruin which was threatened 
to the Spaniſh trade. I believe, Sir, the noble 
Lord foon ſaw his way in this buſineſs. But he did 
not raſhly determine againſt acts which it might 
be ſuppoſed were the reſult of much deliberation. 
However, Sir, he ſcarcely began to open the 
ground, when the whole veteran body of office 
took the alarm. A violent outcry of all (except 
thoſe who knew and felt the miſchief) was raiſed 
againſt any alteration, On one hand, his attempt 
was a direct violation of treaties and public law. 

—— On the other, the Act of Navigation and all 
the corps of trade laws were drawn up in array a- 


gainſt it. | 


The firſt ſtep the noble Lord took was to have 
the opinion of his excellent, learned, and ever la- 
mented friend the late Mr. 7orke, then attorney 
general, on the point of law. When he knew 
that formally and officially, which in ſubſtance he 
had known before, he immediately diſpatched or- 
ders to redreſs the grievance. But I will ſay it for 
zhe then miniſter, he is of that conſtitution of 

mind, 


1 | 
mind, that I know he would have iſſued, on the 
. fame critical occaſion, the very ſame orders, if the 
Acts of Trade had been, as they were not, direct- 
ly againſt him; and would have cheerfully ſub- 
mitted to the equity of Parliament for his indem- 
mty. | | 


On the concluſion of this buſineſs of the Spa- 
n1ſb trade, the news of the troubles, on account of 
the ſtamp-act, arrived in England. It was not un- 
til the end of October that theſe accounts were 
received. No ſooner had the ſound of that migh- 
ty tempeſt reached us in Fngland, than the whole 
of the then oppoſition, inſtead of feeling humbled 
by the unhappy iſſue of their meaſures, ſeemed to 
be infinitely elated, and cried out, that the minil- 
try, from envy to the glory of their predeceſſors, 
were prepared to repeal the ſtamp act. Near nine 
years after, the Hon. Gentleman takes quite op- 
polite ground, and now challenges me to put my 
hand to my heart, and ſay, whether the miniſtry 
had reſolved on the repeal till a conſiderable time 
after the meeting of Parliament. Though I do 
not very well know what the Hon. Gentleman 
wiſhes to infer from the admiſſion, or from the de- 
nial, of this fact, on which he fo earneſtly adjures 
me; I do put my hand on my heart, and aſſure 
him, that they did no; come to a reſolution di- 
rectly to repeal. They weighed this matter as 1ts 
difficulty and importance required. They conſi- 
dered maturely among themſelves. They con- 
ſulted with all who could give advice or informa- 
tion. It was not determined until a little before 
the meeting of Parliament ; but it was determined, 
and the main lines of their own plan marked out 
before that meeting. Two queſtions aroſe (I bogs 

am 
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Jam not going into a narrative troubleſome to the 
Houſe, | . 


[A cry of, Go on, go on.] 


The firſt of the two conſiderations was, whe- 
ther the repeal ſhould be total, or whether only 
partial; taking out every thing burdenſome and 
productive, and reſerving only an empty acknow- _ 
ledgment, ſuch as a ſtamp on cards or dice. The 4 
other queſtion was, On what principle the act 
ſhould be repealed ? On this head alſo two princi- 
ples were ſtarted. One, that the legiſlative rights 
of this country, with regard to America, were not 
entire, but had certain reſtrictions and limitations. 
The other principle was, that taxes of this kind 
were contrary to the fundamental principles of 
commerce on which the Colonies were founded; 
and contrary to every idea of political equity ; by 
which equity we are bound, as much as poſlible, to 
extend the ſpirit and benefit of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution to every part of the Britiſh dominions. The 
option, both of the meaſure and of the principle 
of repeal, was made before the ſeſſion; and I won- 
der how any one can read the King's Speech at . 
the opening of that ſeſſion, without ſeeing in that. f 
Speech both the repeal and the declaratory act ve- 
ry ſufficiently crayoned out. Thoſe who cannot 
ſee this can ſee nothing. . 
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Surely the Hon. Gentleman will not think that 

a great deal leſs time than was then employed 

ought to have been ſpent in deliberation; when he 

conſiders that the news of the troubles did not ar- 

rive till towards the end of October. The Parlia- 
ment ſat to fill the vacancies on the 14th day of 

| . December, 


E 


December, and on buſineſs the 14th of the follow 
ing January. 


Sir, a partial repeal, or, as the bon ton of the 
court then was, a modificatioy would have ſatisfied 
a timid, unſyſtematic, procraſtinating miniſtry, as 
ſuch a meaſure has ſince done ſuch a miniſtry. A 
modification is the conſtant reſource of weak un- 
| g deciding minds. To repeal by a denial of our right 
4 | to tax in the preamble (and this too did not want 
auaviſers), would have cut, in the heroic ſtyle, the 
Gordian knot with a ſword. Either meaſure would | 
have coſt no more than a day's debate. But when 
the total repeal was adopted; and adopted on prin- 
Ciples of policy, of equity, and of commerce; this | 
plan made it neceſſary to enter into many and dif- | 
ficult meafures. It became neceſſary to open a 
very large field of evidence commenſurate to theſe 
extenſive views. But then this labour did knights 
ſervice. It opened the eyes of ſeveral to the true | 
ſtate of the American affairs; it enlarged their | 
ideas ; it removed prejudices : and it concihated the l 
opinions and affections of men. The noble Lord, | 
who then took the lead in adminiſtration, my Hon. | 
Friend“ under me, and a Right Hon. Gentleman i 
(if he will not rgect his ſhare, and it was a large 
one of this buſineſs) exerted the moſt laudable in- 
duſtry in bringing before you the fulleſt, moſt im- 
partial, and leaſt-garbled body of evidence that 
ever was produced to this Houſe. I think the in- 
quiry laſted in the Committee for ſix weeks; and 
- at its concluſion this Houſe, by an independent, , 
noble, ſpirited, and unexpected majority; by a 
majority that will redeem all the acts ever done by 


a, 
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majorities in Parliament; in the teeth of all the old 
mercenary Swiſs of ſtate, in deſpite of all the ſpe- 
culators and augurs of political events, in defiance 
of the whole embattled legion of veteran penſioners 
and practiſed inſtruments of a court, gave a total 
repeal to the ſtamp- act, and (if it had been fo per- 
mitted) a laſting peace to this whole empire. 


I ſtate, Sir, theſe particulars, becauſe this act of 
ſpirit and fortitude has lately been, in the circulation 
of the ſeaſon, and in ſome hazarded declamations 
in this Houſe, attributed to timidity. If, Sir, the 
conduct of miniſtry, in propoſing the repeal, had 
ariſen from timidity with regard to themſelves, it 
would have been greatly to be condemned. Inter- 
eſted timidity diſgraces as much in the cabinet, as 
perſonal timidity does in the field. But timidity, 
with regard to the well-being of our country, is 
heroic virtue: The noble Lord who then conducted 
affairs, and his worthy collegues, whilft they trem- 
bled at the proſpect of ſuch diſtreſſes as you have 
ſince brought upon yourſelves, was not afraid ſteadi- 
ly to look in the face that glaring and dazzling in- 
fluence at which the eyes of eagles have blenched. 
He looked in the face one of the ableſt, and, let 
me ſay, not the moſt ſcrupulous oppoſitions, that 
perhaps ever was in this Houſe, and withſtood it; 
unaided by, even one of, the uſual ſupports of ad- 
miniſtration. He did this when he repealed the 
ſtamp- act. He looked in the face a perſon he had 
long reſpected and regarded, and whoſe aid was 
then particularly wanting; I mean Lord Chatham. 
He did this when he paſſed the declaratory act. 


It is now given out, for the uſual purpoſes, by 
the uſual emiſſaries, that Lord Rockingham did not 
© I conſent 
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conſent to the repeal of this act until he was bullied 
into it by Lord Chatham; and the reporters have 


gone ſo far as publickly to aſſert, in an hundred 


| companies, that the Hon. Gentleman under the 

gallery *, who propoſed the repeal in the American 
committee, had another ſet of reſolutions in his 
po ocket directly the reverſe of thoſe he moved. 

heſe artifices of a deſperate cauſe are, at this time, 
ſpread abroad, with incredible care, in every part 
of the town, from the higheſt to the loweſt com- 
panies; as if the induſtry of the circulation were 
to make amends for the abſurdity of the report. 


Sir, whether thi noble Lord is of a complexion 
to be bullied by Lord Chatham, or by any man, I 
muſt ſubmit to thoſe who know him. I confeſs, 
when I look back to that time, I conſider him as 
placed in one of the moſt trying ſituations in which, 
perhaps, any man ever ſtood. In the Houſe of 
Peers there were very few of the miniſtry, out 
of the noble Lord's own particular connexion, (ex- 
cept Lord Egmont, who acted, as far as I could 
diſcern, an honourable and manly part,) that did 
not look to ſome other future arrangement, which 
warped his politicks. There were in both houſes 


new and menacing appearances, that might very 


naturally drive any other, than a moſt reſolute mi- 
niſter, from his meaſure, or from his ſtation. The 
houſehold troops openly revolted. The allies of 
miniſtry (thoſe, 1 mean, who ſupported ſome of 
their meaſures, but refuſed: reſponſibility for any) 
endeavoured to undermine their credit, and to take 


ground that muſt be fatal to the ſucceſs of the very 


cauſe which they would be thought to countenance, 


« General Conway, „ 
4 The 
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„ 
The queſtion of the repeal was brought on by mi- 
niſtry in the Committee of this Houſe, in the very 
inſtant when it was known that more than one 
court negotiation was carrying on with the heads 
of the oppoſition. Every thing, upon every fide, 
was full of traps and mines. Earth below ſhook ; 


heaven above menaced ; all the elements of miniſ- 


terial ſafety were diſſolved. It was in the midft of 
this Chaos of plots and counterplots; it was in the 
midſt of this complicated warfare againſt public op- 
poſition and private treachery, that the firmneſs of 
that noble Perſon was put to the proof. He never 
ſtirred from his ground ; no, not an inch. He re- 
mained fixed and determined, 1n principle, in mea- 
ſure, and in conduct. He practiſed no manage- 
ments. He ſecured no retreat. He ſought no apology. 


I will likewiſe do juſtice, I ought to do it, to the 
Hon. Gentleman who led us in this Houfe . Far 
from the duplicity wickedly charged on him, he 


acted his part with alacrity and reſolution. We alt 


felt inſpired by the example he gave us, down even 
to myſelf the weakeſt in that phalanx. I declare 


for one, I knew well enough (it could not be con- 


cealed from any body) the true ſtate of things; 
but, in my life, I never came with ſo much. ſpirits 
into this Houſe. It was a time for a man to act in. 
We had powerful enemies; but we had faithful 
and determined friends; and a glorious cauſe. We 
had a great battle to fight ; but we had the means 
of fighting ; not as now, when our arms are tied 
behind us. We did fight that day and conquer. 


I remember, Sir, with a melancholy pleaſure; 
the ſituation of the Hon. Gentleman“ who made 
General Conway, | 

| the 
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the motion for the repeal; in that criſis, when the 
Whole trading intereſt of this empire crammed into 


your lobbies, with a trembling and anxious expec- 


tation, waited, almoſt to a winter's return of light, 
their ſate from your reſolutions. When, at length, 
you had determined in their favour, and your doors, 
throw open, ſhowed them the figure of their de- 
hverer in the well- earned triumph of his important 
victory, from the whole of that grave multitude 
there aroſe an involuntary burſt of gratitude and 
tranſport. They jumped upon him like children 

on a long abſent father. They clung about him as 
captives about their redeemer. All England, all 
America joined in his applauſe. Nor did he ſeem 
inſenſible to the beſt of all earthly rewards, the love 
and admiration of his fellow-citizens. Hope elevar- 
ed and joy brightened his creſt, I ſtood near him ; 


and his face, to uſe the expreſſion of the Scripture 


of the firſt martyr, <©* his face was as if it had been 
& the face of an angel.” I do not know how others 
feel; but if I had ſtood in that ſituation, I never 
would have exchanged it for all that kings in their 
profuſion could beſtow. I did hope, that that day's 
danger and honour would have been a bond to hold 
us all together for ever. But alas! that, with other 
pleaſing viſions, 1s long ſince vaniſhed. 


f Sir, this act of ſupreme magnanimity has been 
repreſented, as if it had been a meaſure of an ad- 


miniſtration, that, having no ſcheme of their own, 
took a middle line, pilfered a bit from one {ide and 


a bit from the other. Sir, they took no middle 
lines. They differed fundamentally from the 


ſchemes of both parties; but they preſerved the 


objects of both. They preſerved the authority of 
Great Britain. They preſerved the equity of Great 
| | Britain. 


! 
| 
| 
j 
| 
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Britain. They made the declaratory act; they 
repealed the ſtamp act. They did both fully; be- 
cauſe the declaratory act was without qualification 
and the repeal of the ſtamp act total. This they 
did in the ſituation I have deſcribed. 


Now, Sir, what will the adverſary ſay to both 
theſe acts? If the principle of the declaratory act 
was not good, the principle we are contending for 
this day is monſtrous. If the principle of the re- 
peal was not good, why are we not at war for a 
real ſubſtantial effective revenue? If both were 
bad ; why has this miniſtry incurred all the incon- 
veniences of both and of all ſchemes? Why have 
they enacted, repealed, enforced, yielded, and now 
attempt to enforce again? | 


Sir, I think I may as well now, as at any other 
time, ſpeak to a certain matter of fact not wholly 
unrelated to the queſtion under your conſideration. 
We, who would perſuade you to revert to the an- 
cient policy of this kingdom, labour under the ef- 
fect of this ſhort current phraſe, which the court 
leaders have given out to all their corps, in order 
to take away the credit of thoſe who would pre- 
vent you from that frantic war you are going to 
wage upon your Colonies. Their cant is this; 
& All the diſturbances in America have been created 
by the repeal. of the Stamp Act.“ I ſuppreſs for a 
moment my indignation at the falſehood, baſeneſs, 
and abſurdity of this moſt audacious aſſertion. In- 
ſtead of remarking on the motives and character of. 
thoſe who have iſſued it for circulation, I will clear- 
1y lay before you the ſtate of America, antecedent- 
Iy to that repeal; after the repeal; and ſince the. 
renewal of the ſchemes of American taxation. k 
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It is faid, that the diſturbances, if there were 
any, before the repeal, were ſlight ; and without 
difficulty or inconvenience might have been ſup- 
preſſed. For an anſwer to this aſſertion I will fend 
you to the great author and patron of the Stamp 
Ac, who certainly meaning well to the authority 
of this Country, and fully apprized of the ſtate of 
that, made, before a repeal was ſo much as agi- 
tated in this Houſe, the motion which 1s on your 
Journals; and which, to. ſave the Clerk the trou- 
ble of turning to it, I will now read to you. It 
was for an amendment to the addreſs of the 17th 
of December 1765, | 5 


Jo expreſs our juſt reſentment and indignation 
< at the outrageous tumults and inſurrections which 
* have been excited and carried on in North Ameri- 
ca; and at the refiftance given by open and rebel- 
„ lious force to the execution of the laws in that part 
, his Majeſty's dominions. And to aſſure his Ma- 
„ zeſty, that his faithful Commons, animated with 
© 1he warmeſt duty and attachment to his royal per- 
< fon and government, will firmly and effeftually ſup- 
port his Majeſty in all ſuch meaſures as ſhall be ne- 
*© ceſſary for preſerving and ſupporting ihe legal de- 
pendance of the Colonies on the Mother Country, 
£6 &c. &c.“ 5 7 


| Here was certainly a diſturbance preceding the 
repeal ; ſuch a diſturbance as Mr. Grenville thought 
neceſſary to qualify by the name of an inſurrecti- 
on, and the epithet of a rebellious force: terms 
much ſtronger than any, by which thoſe who then 
ſupported his motion have ever ſince thought pro- 
per to diſtinguiſh the ſubſequent diſturbances in 
America. They were diſturbances which ſeemed 
to 


1 

to him and his friends to juſtify as ſtrong a promiſe 
of ſupport, as it hath been uſual to give in the be- 
ginning of a war with the moſt powerful and de- 
clared enemies. When the accounts of the Ame- 
rican Governors came before the Houſe, they ap- 
peared ſtronger even than the warmth of public 
imagination had painted them; ſo much ſtronger, 
that the papers on your table bear me out in ſay- 
ing, that all the late diſturbances, which have been 
at one time the Miniſter's motives for the repeal of 
five out of fix. of the new court taxes, and are 
now his pretences for refuſing to repeal that ſixth, 
did not amount—why do I cornpare them ? no, 
not to a tenth part of the tumults and violence 
which prevailed long before the repeal of that act. 

Miniſtry cannot refuſe the authority of the com- 
mander in chief General Gage, who, in his Letter 
of the 4th of November, from New-York, thus 
repreſents the ſtate of things : | 


&« It is difficult to ſay, from the higheſt to the low- 

e eſt, who has not been acceſſory to this inſurrection, = 
6 either hy writing or mutual agreements to oppo/e 
&« the att, by what they are pleaſed to term all legal 
& oppnſition to it. Nothing effeftual has been propoſed 
&« either to prevent or quell the tumult. The reſt of 
„ the Provinces are in the ſame ſituation as to a po- 
* fitrve refuſal ts take the lamps; and threatening 
&* thoſe who ſhall take them, to plunder and murder 
„ them; and this affair ſtands in all the Provinces, 
e that unleſs the act, from its own nature, enforce it- 
&« /elf, nothing but a very confiderable military force 
can do it.“ | 0 


It is remarkable, Sir, that the perſons who for- 
| merly 
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merly trumpeted forth the mot loudly, the violent 
reſolutions of aſſemblies; the univerſal inſurrecti- 
ons; the ſeizing and burning the ſtamped papers ; 
the forcing ſtamp officers to reſign their commiſſi- 
ons under the gallows; the rifling and pulling down 
of the houſes of magiſtrates; and the expulſion 
from their country of all who dared to write or 
ſpeak a ſingle word in defence of the powers of 
parliament; theſe very trumpeters are now the men 
that repreſent the whole as a mere trifle; and chooſe 
to date all the diſturbances from the repeal of the 
ſtamp act, which put an end to them. Hear your 
officers abroad, and let them refute this ſhameleſs 
falſehood, who, in all their correſpondence, ſtate 
the diſturbances as owing to their true cauſes, the 
diſcontent of 'the people, from the 'taxes. You 
have this evidence in your own archives and it 
will give you complete ſatisfaction; if you are not 
ſo far loſt to all parliamentary ideas of informati- 
on, as rather to credit the lie of the day, than the 
records f Jour 0Wwn Hoy e 


Sie, this vermin' of court reporters, when they 
are forced into day upon one point, are ſure to 
burrow in another; but they ſhall have no refuge: 
I will make them bolt out of all their holes. Con- 
ſcious that they muſt be baffled, when they attri- 
bute a precedent diſturbance to a ſubſequent meaſure, 
they take other ground almoſt as abſurd, but very 
common in modern practice, and very wicked; 
which is, to attribute the ill effect of ill Judged 
conduct to the arguments which had been uſed to 
diſſuade us from it. They ſay, that the oppoſition 
made in parliament to the ſtamp act, at the time 
of its paſſing, encouraged the Americans to their 
reſiſtance. This has even, formally appeared in 


print 
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print in a regular volume, from an advocate of 
that faction, a Dr. Tucker. This Dr. Tucker is 
already a dean, and his earneſt labours. in this vine- 
yard will, I ſuppoſe, raiſe him to a biſhopr ick. But 
this aſſertion too, juſt like the reſt, is falſe. In all 
the papers which have loaded your table ; ; in all the 
vaſt crowd of verbal witneſſes that appeared at 

our bar, witneſſes which were indiſcriminately 
produced from both ſides of the Houle ;. not the 
leaſt hint of ſuch a cauſe of diſturbance has. ever 
appeared. As to the fact of a ſtrenuous oppoſition 
to the ſtamp act, I fat as a ſtranger in your gallery 
when the act was under conſideration. Far from 
any thing inflammatory, I never heard a more lan- 
guid debate in this Houſe. No more than two or 
three gentlemen, as I remember, ſpoke againſt the 
act, and that with great reſerve and remarkable 
temper. There was but one diviſion in the whole 
progreſs of the bill; and the minority did not reach 
to more than 39 or 40. In the Houle of Lords 1 
do not recollect that there was any debate or divi- 
ſion at all. I am ſure there was no proteſt. In 
fact, the affair paſſed with fo very, very little noiſe, 
that in town they ſcarcely knew the nature of what 
you were doing. The oppoſition. to the bill in 
England never could have done this miſchief, be- 
cauſe there ſcarcely ever was 40 of oppofition to 
a bill of conſequence, | . 


Sir, the agents and diſtributors 5 falſehoods 
have, with their uſual induſtry, circulated another 
lie of the ſame nature with the former. It is this; 
that the diſturbances aroſe from the account which 
had been received in America of the change in the 
miniſtry. No longer awed, it ſeems, with the 
ſpirit of the former rulers, they thought themſelves 

a match 


„ 

a match for what our calumniators chooſe to qua- 
lify by the name of fo feeble a miniſtry as ſuc- 
ceeded. Feeble in one ſenſe theſe men certainly 
may be called; for with all their efforts, and they 
have made many, they have not been able to reſiſt 
the diſtempered vigour, and inſane alacrity with 
which you are ruſning to your ruin. But it does ſo 
happen, that the falſity of this circulation is (like 
the reſt) demonſtrated by indiſputable dates and 
records. 5 5 | 


So little was the change known in America, that 
the letters of your governors, giving an account of 
theſe diſturbances long after they had arrived at 


their higheſt pitch, were all directed to the Old 


Miniſtry, and particularly to the Earl of Halifax, 
the ſecretary of ſtate correſponding with the Colo- 
nies, without once in the ſmalleſt degree intimat- 
ing the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of any miniſterial revo- 
lution whatſoever. The miniſtry was not changed 
in England until the tenth day of July 1765. On 
the 14th of the preceding June, Governor Fau- 

ier from Virginia writes thus; and writes thus to 
the Earl of Halifax : ** Government is ſet at defi- 
% ance, not having ſtrength enough in her hands to 


d enforce obedience to the laws of the community. 


The private diftreſs, which every man feels, in- 
e creaſes the general diſſatisfaction at the duties laid 
&« by the Stamp Act, which - breaks out, and ſhows 
* 1tſelf upon every triſling occaſion.” The general 
diſſatisfaction had produced ſome time before, that 
is, on the 29th of May, ſeveral ſtrong public re- 
ſolves againſt the Stamp Act; and thoſe reſolves 
are aſſigned by Governor Bernard, as the cauſe of 
the inſurrections in Maſſachnſert's Bay, in his letter 
of the 15th of Auguſt, ſtill addreſſed to the oy 
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of Halifax; and he continued to addreſs ſuch ac- 
counts to that Miniſter quite to the 4th of Septem- 
ber of the fame year. Similar accounts, and of as 
late a date, were ſent from other governors, and 
all directed to Lord Halifax, Not one of theſe 
letters indicates the lighteſt idea of a change ei- 
ther known, or even apprenended, 


Thus are blown away the inſect race of courtly 
falſehoods! thus periſh the miſerable inventions of 
the wretched runners for a wretched cauſe, which 
they have fly-blown into every weak and rotten 
part of the country, in vain hopes that when their 
maggots had taken wing, their importunate buz- 
zing might ſound ſomething like the public voice 


Sir, I have troubled you an with the ſtats 
of America before the repeal. Now I turn to the 
Hon. Gentleman who ſo ſtoutly challenges us, to 
tell, whether, after the repeal, the Provinces were 
quiet? This is coming home to the point. Here! 
meet him directly; and anſwer moſt readily, They 
were quiet. And IJ, in my turn, challenge him to 
prove when, and where, and by whom, and in 
what numbers, and with what violence, the other 
laws of trade, as gentlemen aſſert, were violated 
in conſequence of your conceſſion? or that even 
your other revenue laws were attacked? But I quit 
the vantage ground on which I ftand, and where I 
might leave the burden of the proof upon him: I 
walk down upon the open plain, and undertake to 
ſhow, that they were not only quiet, but ſhowed 
many unequivocal marks of acknowledgment and 
gratitude, And to give him every advantage, I 
ſelect the obnoxious Colony of Maſſachuſetts Bay, 
which at this time (but without hearing her) is ſo 

heavily 


ta 
heavily a culprit before parliament—lI will ſelect 
their proceedings even under circumſtances of no 
ſmall irritation, For, a little imprudently I muſt 
ſay, Governor Bernard mixed in the adminiſtrati- 
on of the lenitive of the repeal no ſmall acrimony 
ariſing from matters of a ſeparate nature. Yet 
ſee, Sir, the effect of that lenitive, though mixed 
with theſe bitter ingredients; and how this rugged 


people can expreſs themſelves on a meaſure of con- 


ceſſion. 


« If it is not now in our power” (ſay they in their 
addreſs to Gov. Bernard), “ in ſo full a manner as 
ill be expected, t ſhow our reſpefful gratitude to 
«© the Mother Country, or to make a dutiful and af 
fectionate return to the indulgence of the King and 
* Parliament, it ſhall be no fault of ours; for this 


e intend, and hope we ſhall be able fully to effect.“ 


Would to God that this temper had been culti- 
vated, managed, and ſet in action! other effects 
than thoſe which we have {ſince felt would have re- 
ſulted from it. On the requiſition for compenſa- 
tion to thoſe who had ſuffered from the violence of 
the populace, in the ſame addreſs they ſay, The 
* recommendation enjoined by Mr. Secretary Conway's 
* Letter, and in conſequence thereof made to us, we 
* will embrace the firſt convenient opportunity to con- 
« fider and af upon. They did conſider ; they 
did act upon it. They obeyed the requiſition. I 
know the mode has been chicaned upon; but it wes 
ſubſtantially obeyed; and much better obeyed, 
than I fear the parliamentary requiſition of this ſeſ- 
ſion will be, though enforced by all your rigour, 
and backed with all your power. In a word, the 
ee of popular fury were compenſated by le- 

5 „ giſlative 
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giſlative gravi: y. Almoſt every other part of A- 


merica in various ways demonſtrated their grati- 
tude. I am bold to ſay, that ſo ſudden a calm re- 
covered after fo violent a ſtorm is without parallel 
in hiſtory. To ſay that no other diſturbance ſhould 
happen from any other cauſe 1s folly. But as far 
as appearances went, by the judicious ſacrifice of 
one law, you procured an acquieſcence in all that 
remained. After this experience, nobody ſhall per- 
ſuade me, when an whole people are concerned, 

that acts of lenity are not means of conciliation. 


1 hope the Hon. Gentleman has received a fair 
and full anſwer to his queſtion. 


[ have done with the third period of your poli- 
cy; that of your repeal; and the return of your 
ancient ſyſtem, and your ancient tranquillity and 
concord. Sir, this period was not as long as it was 
happy. Another ſcene was opened, and other ac- 
tors appeared on the ſtage. The ſtate, in the con- 
dition J have deſcribed it, was delivered into the 
hands of Lord Chatham a great and celebrated 
name; a name that keeps the name of this coun- 
try reſpectable i in every other on the globe. It may 
be truly called, 

Clarum et venerabile nomen 
Gentibus, et multum noſtræ quod proderat urbi. 


Sir, the venerable age of this great man, his 
merited rank, his ſuperior eloquence, his ſplendid 
qualities, his eminent ſervices, the vaſt ſpace he 
fills in the eye of mankind ; and, more than all 
the reſt, his fall from power, which, like death, 
canonizes and ſanctifies a great character, will not 
ſuffer me to cenſure any part of his conduct. I 

am 


x. 

am afraid to flatter him; I am ſure I am not diſ- 
poſed to blame lum. Lzt thoſe who have betr ay- 
cd him by their adulation. inſult him with their 
malevolence. But what I do not preſume to cen- 
ſure, I may have leave to lament. For a wiſe 
man, he ſeemed to me, at that time, to be govern- 
ed too much by general maxims. I ſpeak with 
the freedom of hiſtory, and 1 hope without offence. 
One or two of theſe maxims, flowing from an o- 
pinion not the moſt indulgent to our unhappy ſpe- 
cies, and ſurely a litile too general, led him into 
meaſures that were greatly miſchievous to himſelf; 
and for that reaſon, among others, perhaps ſatal to 
his country; - meaſures, the effects of which, I am 
afraid, are for ever incurable. He made an admi- 
niſtration, ſo checkered and ſpeckled ; he put to- 
gether a piece of joinery, ſo croſsly indented and 
whimſically dovetalled; a cabinet fo variouſly in- 
laid; ſuch. a piece of. diverſified Moſaic; ſuch a 
teſſelated pavement without cement; here a bit of 
black ſtone, and there a bit of white ; patriots and 
courtiers, kings friends and republicans ; whigs 
and tories; treacherous friends and open enemies: 
chat it was indeed a very curious ſhow ; but utterly 
unſafe to touch, and unſure to ſtand on. The col- 
leagues, whom he had aſſorted at the ſame boards, 
ſtared at each other, and were obliged to aſk, . Sir, 
your name —8ir, you have the advantage of 
" me Mr. Such a one—l beg a thouſand par- 
* dons.—”” I venture to ſay, it did ſo happen, that 
perſons had a ſingle office divided between them, 
who had never ſpoke to each other in their lives; 
until they found themſelves, they knew not how, 


pigging together, heads and ben E, in the ſame 
truckle- bed * 5 


Si r, 


5 * Suppoſed to allude to the Right Hon. Lord 
Nor th, 
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Sir, in conſequence of this arrangement, having 
put ſo much the larger part of his enemies and op- 
poſers into power, the confuſion was ſuch, that 
his own principles could not poſſibly have any ef- 
fect or influence in the conduct of affairs. If ever 
he fell into a fit of the gout, or if any other cauſe 
withdrew'him from public cares, principles directly 
the contrary were ſure to predominate. When he 
had executed his plan, he had not an inch of ground 
to ſtand upon. When he had accompliſhed his 
ſcheme of adminiſtration, he was no longer a mi- 
niſter. 


When his face was hid but for a moment, his 
whole ſyſtem was on a wide ſea, without chart or 
compaſs. The gentlemen, his particular friends, 
who, with the names of various departments of 
miniſtry, were admitted, to ſeem, as if they acted 
a part under him, with a modeſty that becomes all 
men, and with a confidence in him, which was 
juſtified even in its extravagance by his ſuperior a- 
bilities, had never, in any inſtance, preſumed upon 
any opinion of their own. Deprived of his guid- 
ing influence, they were whirled about, the ſport 
of every guſt, and eaſily driven into any port; and 
as thoſe who joined with them in manning the veſ- 
ſel were the moſt directly oppoſite to his opinions, 
meaſures, and character, and far the moſt artful 
and moſt powerful of the ſet, they eaſily prevailed, 
fo as to ſeize upon the vacant, unoccupied, and de- 
relict minds of his friends; and inſtantly they turn- 
ed the veſſel wholly out of the courſe of his policy. 


North, and George Cho, Eſq; who were made 
joint paymaſters in the ſummer of 1766, on t 
removal of the Rockingham adminiſtration. _ 
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As if it were to inſult as well as to betray him, 
even long beſore the cloſe of the firſt ſeſſion of his 
adminiſtration, when every thing was publickly 
tranſacted, and with great parade in his name, they 
made an act, declaring: it highly juſt and expedient to 
raiſe a revenue in America. For even then, Sir, 
even before this ſplendid orb was entirely ſet, and 
while the Weſtern horizon was in a blaze with his 
deſcending glory, on the oppoſite quarter of the 
heavens aroſe another luminary, and, for his hour, 
became lord of the aſcendant. 


This light too is paſſed and ſet for ever. You 
underſtand, to be ſure, that I ſpeak of Charles 
Townſhend, officially the re- producer of this fatal 
ſcheme ; whom I cannot even now remember with- 
out ſome degree of ſenſibility. In truth, Sir, he 
was the delight and ornament of this houſe, and 
the charm of every private ſociety which he ho- 
noured with his preſence. Perhaps there never a- 
roſe in this country, nor in any country, a man of 
a more pointed and finiſhed wit; and (where his 
paſſions were not concerned) of a more refined, 
exquiſite, and penetrating a judgment. If he had 
not ſo great a. ſtock, as ſome have had who flou- 
riſhed formerly, of knowledge long treaſured up, 
he knew better by far, than any man I ever was ac- 
quainted with, how to bring together within a 
ſhort time, all that was neceſſary to eſtabliſh, to 
illuſtrate, and to decorate that ſide of the queſtion 
he ſupported. He ſtated his matter ſkilfully and 
powerfully. He particularly excelled in a moſt lu- 
minous explanation, and diſplay of his ſubject. 
His ſtyle of argument was neither trite and vulgar, 
nor ſubtle and abſtruſe. He hit the houſe juſt be- 
tween wind and water, — And not being — 

wit 


OF. 
with too anxious a zeal for any matter in queſtion, 
he was never more tedious, or more earneſt; than 
the pre-conceived opinions, and preſent temper of 
his hearers required; to whom he was always in 
perfect uniſon. He conformed exactly to the tem- 


per of the houſe; and he ſeemed to guide, becauſe 
he was always ſure to follow it. 


beg pardon, Sir, if when I ſpeak of theſe and of 


other great men, I appear to digreſs in ſaying ſore- 


thing of their characters, In this eventful hiſtory of 
the revolutions of America, the characters of ſuch 
men are of much importance. Great men are the 
guide-poſts and land- marks in the ſtate. The cre- 
dit of ſuch men at court, or in the nation, is the 
ſole cauſe of all the publick meaſures. . It would 
be an invidious thing, (moſt foreign 1 truſt to what 
you think my diſpoſition) to remark the errors into 
which the authority of great names has brought 
the nation, without doing juſtice at the fame time 
to the great qualities, whence that authority aroſe. 
The ſubject is inſtructive to thoſe who wiſh to 


form themſelves on whatever of excellence has 


gone before them. There are many young mem- 
bers in the houſe (ſuch of late has been the rapid 
ſucceſſion of publick men) who never ſaw that 
_ prodigy Charles Townſhend; nor of courſe know 
what a ferment he was able to excite in every 
thing by the violent ebullition of his mixed vir- 
tues and failings. For failings he had undoubt- 
edly— many of us remember them; we are this 
day conſidering the effect of them. But he had 
no failings which were not owing to a noble 
cauſe ; to an ardent, generous, perhaps an im- 
moderate paſſion for Fame; a paſſion which is 
the inſtinct of all great fouls. He worſhipped 
. = EY that 


E | 
that goddeſs whereſoever ſhe appeared; but he 
paid his particular.devotions to her in her favourite 
habitation, in her choſen temple, the Houſe of 
Commons. Beſides the characters of the indivi- 
duals that compoſe our body, it is impoſſible, Mr. 
Speaker, not to obſerve, that this Houſe has a col- 


lective character of its own. That character too, 


however imperfect, is not unamiable. Like all 


great public collections of men, you poſſeſs a mark- 


ed love of virtue, and an abhorrence of vice. But 
among vices, there is none, which the houſe abhors 
in the ſame degree with ob/:macy, Obſtinacy, Sir, 
is certainly a great vice; and in the changeful 
ſtate of political affairs, it is frequently the cauſe 
of great miſchief. It happens, however, very un- 


fortunately, that almoſt the whole line of the great 


and maſculine virtues, conſtancy, gravity, magna- 
nimity, fortitude, fidelity, and firmneſs, are cloſe- 
ly allied to this diſagreeable quality, of which you 
have ſo juſt an abhorrence; and in their exceſs all 
theſe virtues very eaſily fall into it. He, who paid 
ſuch a punctilious attention to all your feelings, cer- 
tainly took care not to ſhock them by that vice 
which is the moſt diſguſtful to you. 


That fear of diſpleaſing thoſe who ought moſt 
to be pleaſed betrayed him ſometimes into the 
other.extreme. He had voted, and in the year 
1765, had been an advocate for the Stamp Act. 
Things and the diſpoſition of mens minds were 
changed. In ſhort, the Stamp Act began to be no 
favourite in this Houſe, He therefore attended at 
the private meeting, in which the reſolutions mov- 
ed by a Right Honourable Gentleman were ſettled ; 
reſolutions leading to the repeal. The next day 

he voted for that repeal ; _ he would have ſpoken 
2 for 
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Fas 
for it too, if an illneſs, (not as was then given out 
a political, but to my knowledge a very real ill- 
neſs,) had not prevented it. | 


The very next ſeſſion, as the faſhion of this 
world paſſeth away, the repeal began to be in as 
bad an odour in this Houſe as the Stamp Act had 
been in the ſeſſion before. To conform to the 
temper which began to prevail, and to prevail 
moſtly amongſt thoſe moſt in power, he declared, 
very early in the Winter, that a revenue muſt be 
had out of America. Inſtantly he was tied down 
to his engagements by ſome, who had no objecti- 

on to ſuch experiments, when made at the coſt of 

erſons for whom they had no particular regard. 
The whole body of courtiers drove him onward, 
They always talked as if the king ſtood in a ſort 


of humilitated tate, until ſomething of the kind 
ſhould be done. 


Here this extraordinary man, then Chancellor of 
| the Exchequer, found himſelf in great ſtraits. To 
_ pleaſe univerſally was the object of his life; but 

to tax and to pleaſe, no more than to love and to 
be wiſe, is not given to men, However he at- 
tempted it. To render the tax palatable to the 
partizans of American revenue, he made a pre- 
_amble ſtating the neceſſity of ſuch a revenue. To 
cloſe with the American diſtinction, this revenue 
was an external or port-duty ; but again, to ſoften 
it to the other party, it was a duty of ſupply. 
To gratify the colonits, it was laid on Britiſh ma- 
nufactures; to ſatisfy the merchants of Britain, the 

duty was trivial, and (except that on tea, which 
touched only the devoted Eaſt India Company) on 
none of the grand objects of commerce. To 


counter- 
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counterwork the American contraband, the duty 
on tea was reduced from a ſhilling to three-pence. 
But to ſecure the favour of thoſe who would tax 
America, the ſcene of collection was changed, and, 
with the reſt, it was levied in the Colonies. What 
need I fay more ? This fine-ſpun ſcheme had the 
uſual fate of all exquiſite policy. But the original 
plan of the duties, and the mode of executing that 
plan, both aroſe ſingly and ſolely from a love of our 
applauſe, He was truly the child of the houſe. 
He never thought, did, or ſaid any thing but with 
a view to you. He every day adapted himſelf to 


your diſpoſition ; and adjuſted himſelf before it, as 
at a looking-glaſs, 8 


He had obſerved (indeed it could not eſcape him) 
that ſeveral perſons, infinitely his inferiors in all 
reſpects, had formerly rendered themſelves con- 
ſiderable in this houſe by one method alone. They 
were a race of men (I hope in God the ſpecies is 
extinct) who, when they roſe in their place, no man 
living could divine, from any known adherence to 
parties, to opinions, or to principles; from any or- 
der or ſyſtem in their politics; or from any ſequel 

or connexion in their ideas, what part they were go- 
ing to take in any debate. It is aſtoniſhing how 
much this uncertainty, eſpecially at critical times, 
called the attention of all parties on ſuch men. All 
eyes were fixed on them, all ears open to hear 
them; each party gaped, and looked alternately 
for their vote, almoſt to the end of their ſpeeches. 
While the Houſe hung in this uncertainty, now the 
Hear-hims roſe from this ſ1de—now they re-bellow- 
ed from the other ; and that party, to whom they 
fell at length from their tremulous and dancing 
balance, always received them in a tempeſt of ap 
plauſe. 
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plauſe. The fortune of ſuch men was a tempta- 
tion too great to be reſiſted by one, to whom a 
ſingle whiff of incenſe withheld gave much greater 
pain, than he received delight, in the clouds of it, 

which daily roſe about him from the prodigal ſu- 
perſtition of innumerable admirers. He was a 
candidate for contradictory honours; and his great 
aim was to make thoſe agree in admiration of him 
who never agreed in any thing elſe. 


Hence aroſe this unfortunate act, the fubject of 
this day's debate; from a diſpoſition which, after 
making an American revenue to pleaſe one, repeal- 
ed it to pleaſe others, and again revived it in hopes 
of pleaſing a third, and of catching ſomething in 
the ideas of all, 5 "A 1 


This revenue act, of 1967, formed the fourth 
period of American policy. How we have fared 
fince then—what woful variety of ſchemes have 
been adopted; what enforcing, and what repeel- 
ing; what bullying, and what ſubmitting ; what 
doing, and undoing ; what ſtraining, and what re- 
laxing ; what aſſemblies diſſolved for not obeying, 
and called again without obedience; what troops 
ſent out to quell reſiſtance, and, on meeting that 
reſiſtance, recalled , what ſhiftings, and changes, 
and jumblings of all kinds of men at home, which 
left no poſſibility of order, conliſtency, vigour, or 
even ſo much as a decent unity of colour in any 
one public meaſure.—lt is a tedious, irkfome taſk. 
My duty may call me to open it out ſome other 
time; * on a former occaſion I tried your temper 
an a part of it; for the preſent I ſhall forbear. 


* Reſolutions moved in May 1770. 
| IS After 
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After all theſe changes and agitations, your im- 
mediate ſituation upon the queſtion on your paper 
3s at length brought to this. You have. an act of 
parliament, ſtating, that “it is expedient to raiſe a 
„ revenue in America.” By a partial repeal you 
have annihilated the greateſt part of that revenue, 
which this preamble declares to be fo expedient. 
You have ſubſtituted no other in the place of it. 
A ſecretary of ſtate has diſclaimed, in the king's 
name, all thoughts of ſuch a ſubſtitution in future. 
The principle of this diſclaimer goes to what has 
been left, as well as what has been repealed. The 
tax which lingers after its companions, (under a pre- 


amble declaring an American revenue expedient, 


and for the ſole purpoſe of ſupporting the theory 
of that preamble) militates with the aſſurance au- 
thentically conveyed to the Colonies; and is an 
exhauſtleſs ſource of jealouſy and animoſity. On 
this ſtate, which I take to be a fair one; not being 
able to diſcern any grounds of honour, advantage, 
peace, or power, for adhering either to the act or 

to the preamble, I ſhall vote or the queſtion which 
leads to the repeal of both. — 7 


If you do not fall in with this motion, then ſe- 
cure ſomething to fight for, conſiſtent in theory and 
valuable in practice. If you muſt employ your 
ſtrength, employ it to uphold you in ſome hon:;ur- 


able right, or ſome profitable wrong. If you are ap- 


prehenſive that the conceſſion recommended to you, 
though proper, ſhould be a means of drawing on 
you further but unreaſonable claims, —why then 
employ your force in ſupporting that reaſonable 
_ conceſſion againſt thoſe unreaſonable demands. 
You will employ it with more grace; with better 
effect; and with great probable concurrence of all 
the 


: F2 

the quiet and rational people in the provinces ; 
who are now united with, and hurried away by the 
violent; having indeed different diſpoſitions, but 
a common intereſt, If you apprehend that on a 
conceſſion you ſhall be puſhed by metaphyſical 
proceſs to the extreme lines, and argued out of 
your whole authority, my advice is this; when you 
have recovered your old, your ſtrong, your tenable 
poſition ; then face about—ſtop ſhort—do nothing 
more—reaſon not at all—oppoſe the ancient policy 
and practice of the empire, as a rampart againſt the 
| ſpeculations of innovators on both ſides of the queſ- 
tion ; and you will ſtand on great, manly, and ſure 
ground. On this ſolid baſis fix your machines, 
and they will draw worlds towards you. 


Your miniſters, - in their own and his Majeſty's 
name, have already adopted the American diſtinc- 
tion of internal and external duties, It is a diſtinc- 
tion, whatever merit it may have, that was origin- 
ally moved by the Americans themſelves; and 1 
think they will acquieſce in it, if they are not puſhed 
with too much logic and too little ſenſe, in all the 
conſequences. That is, if external taxation be un- 
derſtood, as they and you underſtand it when you 
pleaſe, to be not a diſtinction of Geography, but of 
policy; that it is.a power for regulating trade, and 
not for ſupporting eſtabliſhments, The diſtinction, 
which is as nothing with regard to right, is of moſt 
_ weighty confideration in practice. Recover your 
old ground, and your old tranquillity try it—I am 
perſuaded the Americans will compromiſe with 
you. When confidence is once reſtored, the odious 
and ſuſpicious /ummum jus, will periſh of courſe. 
The ſpirit of practicability, of moderation, and 
mutual convenience, will never call in Geometrical 
5 | exactneſs 
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exactneſs as the arbitrator of an amicable ſettle- 
ment. Conſult and follow your experience. Let 
not the long ſtory with which I have exerciſed your 
patience prove fruitleſs to your intereſts. 


For my part, I ſhould chooſe (if I could have 
my wiſh) that the propoſition of the * Honourable 
Gentleman for the repeal could go to America 
without the attendance of the penal bills. Alone I 
could almoſt anſwer for its ſucceſs. I cannot be 
certain of its reception in the bad company it may 
keep. In ſuch heterogeneous aſſortments, the moſt 
innocent perſon will loſe the effect of his innocency. 
Though you ſhould ſend out this angel of peace, yet 

ou are ſending out a deſtroying angel too; and what 
would be the effect of the conflict of theſe two ad- 
verſe ſpirits, or which would predominate in the 
end, is what I dare not ſay : whether the lenient 
meaſures would cauſe American paſſion to ſubſide, 
or the ſevere would increaſe its fury All this is in 
the hand of Providence; yet now, even now, I 
ſhould confide in the prevailing virtue, and effica- 
cious operation of lenity, though working in dark- 
neſs, and in chaos, in the midſt of all this unnatu- 
ral and turbid combination. I ſhould hope it might 
produce order and beauty in the end. "1 


Let us, Sir, embrace ſome ſyſtem or other before 


we end this ſeſſion. Do you mean to tax America, 


and to draw a productive revenue from thence ? 
If you do, ſpeak out: name, fix, aſcertain this 
revenue; ſettle its quantity; define its objects; 
provide for its collection; and then fight when 
you have ſomething to fight for. If you mur- 
Mr. Fuller. 
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der rob! If you kill, take poſſeſſion; and do not 
appear in the character of madmen, as well as aſ- 
ſaſſins, violent, vindictive, bloody, and tyrannical, 


without an object. But may better counſels guide 
you ! 


Again, and again, revert to your old principles— 
ſeek peace and enſue it—leave America, if ſhe has 
taxable matter in her, to tax herſelf, I am not 
here going into the diſtinctions of rights, nor at- 
tempting to mark their boundaries. I do not enter 
into theſe metaphyſical diſtinctions; I hate the 
very ſound of them. Leave the Americans as they 
anciently ſtood, and thefe diſtinctions, born of our 
unhappy conteſt, will die along with it. They, and 
we, and their and our anceſtors, have been happy 
under that ſyſtem. Let the memory of all actions, 
in contradiction to that good old mode, on both 
ſides, be extinguiſhed for ever. Be content to bind 
America by laws of trade; you have always done 
it, Let this be your reaſon for binding their trade. 
Do not burden them by taxes; you were not uſed 
to do fo from the beginning. Let this be your rea- 
ſon for not taxing, Theſe are the arguments of 
ſtates and kingdoms. Leave the reſt to the ſchools ; 
for there only they may be diſcuſſed with fafery. 
But if, intemperately, unwiſely, fatally, you ſophiſ- 
ticate and poiſon the very ſource of government, 
by urging ſubtle deductions, and conſequences 
odious to thoſe you govern, from the unlimited and 
illimitable nature of ſupreme fovereignty, you will 
teach them by theſe means to call that ſovereignty 
itſelf in queſtion, When you drive him hard, the 
boar will ſurely turn upon the hunters, If that 
ſovereignty and their freedom cannot be reconciled, 
* will they take? ey will caft your ſove- 
| reignty 
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reignty in your face. No body will be argued in- 
to {lavery. Sir, let the gentlemen on the other ſide 
call forth all their ability; let the beſt of them get 
up, and tell me, what one character of liberty the 
Americans have, and what one brand of ſlavery 
they are free from, if they are bound 1n their pro- 
perty and induſtry, by all the reſtraints you can 
imagine on commerce, and at the ſame time are 
made pack-horſes of every tax you chooſe to im- 
poſe, without the leaſt ſhare in granting them ? 
When they bear the burdens of unlimited mono- 
poly, will you bring them to bear the burdens of 
unlimited revenue too? The Engliſhman in Ameri- 
ca will feel that this ſlavery that it is /egal/ ſlavery, 
will be no compenſation either to his feelings or his 
underſtanding. e | 


A Noble Lord “, who ſpoke ſome time ago, is 
Full of the fire of ingenuous youth ; and when he 
has modeled the ideas of a lively imagination by 
further experience, he will be an ornament to his 


country in either houſe. He has ſaid, that the A- 


mericans are our children; and how can they re- 
volt againſt their parent? He ſays, that if they are 
not free in their preſent ſtate, England is not free; 
becauſe Mancheſter, and other conſiderable places, 
are not repreſented. So then, becauſe ſome towns 
in England are not repreſented, America is to have 
no repreſentative at all. They are * our children ,” 
but when children aſk for bread, we are not to give 
a ſtone. Is it becauſe the natural reſiſtance of things, 


and the various mutations of time, hinder our go- 
vernment, or any ſcheme of government, from be- 


ing any more than a ſort of approximation to the 


Lord Carmarthen. 
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right, is it therefore that the Colonies are to recede 
from it infinitely ? When this child of ours wiſhes 
to aſſimilate to its parent, and to reflect with a true 
 fillal reſemblance the beauteous countenance of 
Britiſh liberty ; are we to turn to them the ſhame- 
ful parts of our conſtitution ? are we to give them 
our weakneſs for their ſtrength, our opprobrium ſor 
their glory; and the flough of ſlavery, which we 
are not able to work off, to ſerve them for their 
freedom ? 


If this be the caſe, aſk yourſelves this queſtion, 
will they be content in ſuch a ſtate of ſlavery ? If 
not, look to the conſequences. Reflect how you 
are to govern a people, who think they ought to be 
free, and think they are not, Your ſcheme yields 
no revenue; it yields nothing but diſcontent, diſ- 
order, diſobedience ; and ſuch is the ſtate of Ame- 
rica, that after wading up to your eyes in blood 
you could only end, juſt where you began; that is, 
to tax where no revenue 1s to be found, to—my 
voice fails me; my inclination indeed carries me 
no further—all is confuſion beyond it. 


Well, Sir, I have recovered a little, and before I 
fit down I muſt ſay ſomething to another point with 
which gentlemen urge us. What 1s to become of 
the declaratory act aflerting the entireneſs of Britiſh 

egiſlative authority, if we abandon the practice of 
ltaxation ? | 


For my part I look upon the rights ſtated in that 
act, exactly in the manner in which I viewed them 
on its very firſt propoſition, and which I have often 
taken the liberty, with great humility, to lay before 
Fou. I look, I fay, on the imperial rights of Great 

| Britain, 
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Britain, and the privileges which the Coloniſts 
ought to enjoy under: theſe rights, to be juſt the 
moſt reconcilable things in the world, The. Par- 
liament of Great Britain fits at the head of her ex- 
tenſive empire in two capacities: one as the local 
legiſlature of this iſland, providing for all things at 
home, immediately, and by no other inſtrument 
than the executive power. The other, and I think 
her nobler capacity is what I call her perial cha- 
rafter ; in which, as from the throne of heaven ſhe 
ſuperintends all the ſeveral inferior legiſlatures, and 
guides, and controls them all without annihilating 
any. As all theſe provincial legiſlatures are only 
co-ordinate to each other, they ought all to be ſub- 
ordinate to her, elſe they can neither preſerve mu- 
tual peace, nor hope for mutual juſtice, nor effec- 
tually afford mutual aſſiſtance. It is neceſſary to 
coerce the negligent, to reſtrain the violent, and to 
aid the weak and deficient, by the over-ruling ple- 
nitude of her power. She is never to intrude into 
the place of others, whilſt they are equal to the 
common ends of their inſtitution. But in order to 
enable parliament tqafſpſwer all theſe ends of pro- 
vident and beneficent fuperintendance, her powers 
mult be boundleſs, -*Fheſe gentlemen, who think 
the powers of parliament limited, may pleaſe them- 
ſelves to talk of requiſitions. But ſuppoſe the re- 
quiſitions are not obeyed ? What! Shall there be 
no reſerved power in the empire, to ſupply a de- 
ficiency which may weaken, divide, and diſſipate 
the whole ? Weare engaged in war—the Secretary 
of State calls upon the Colonies to contribute 
fome would do it, I think moſt would cheerfully 
furniſh whatever is demanded—one or two, ſup- 
poſe, hang back, and eaſing themſelves, let the ſtrets 
of the draught lie on the others—ſurely it is proper, 


that 
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that ſome authority might legally ſay “ Tax your- 
< ſelves for the common ſupply, or parliament will do 
it for you.” This backwardneſs was, as I am 
told, actually the caſe of Pennſylvania for ſome ſhort 
time towards the beginning of the laſt war, owing 
to ſome internal diſſentions in the Colony. But, 

whether the fact were ſo, or otherwiſe, the caſe is 
equally to be provided for by a competent ſove- 
reign power. But then this ought to be no ordinary 
power; nor ever uſed in the firſt inſtance. This 
is what! meant, when [I have ſaid at various times, 
that I conſider the power of taxing in parliament 
as an inſtrument of empire. and not as a means of 


Supply. 


Such, Sir, is my idea of the conſtitution of the 
Britiſh Empire, as diſtinguiſhed from the conſtitu- 
tion of Britain; and on theſe grounds I think /4b- 
ordination and liberty may be ſufficiently reconciled 
through the whole ; whether. to ſerve a refining 
ſpeculatiſt, or a factious demagogue, I know not; 
but enough ſurely for * <0 and happineſs of 
man, 


Sir, whilſt weheld this ha pr ycourſe, we drew more 
from the Colonies than albthe impotent violence of 
deſpotiſm ever could extort from them. We did 
this abundantly. in the laſt war. It has never been 
once denied—and what reaſon have we to imagine 
that the Colonies would not have proceeded in ſup- 
plying government as liberally, if you had not 
ſtepped in and hindered them from contributing, 
by interrupting the channel in which their liberali- 
ty flowed with ſo ſtrong a courte , by attempting 
to take, inſtead of being ſatisfied to receive. Sir 
a illiam Temple ſays, that Holland has loaded itſelf 

with 
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with ten times the impoſitions which it revolted 
from Spain, rather than ſubmit to. He ſays true. 


Tyranny is a poor provider. It knows neither how 
to accumulate, nor how to extract. 


I charge therefore to this new and unfortunate 
ſyſtem the loſs not only of peace, of union, and of 
commerce, but even of revenue, which its friends 
are contending for.—Irt is morally certain, that we 
have loſt at leaſt a million of free grants ſince the 
peace. I think we have loſt a great deal more; 
and that thoſe who look for a revenue from the 
Provinces never could have purſued, even in that 
ligat, a courſe more directly repugnant to their pur- 
poſes. 


Now, Sir, I truſt I have ſhown, firſt on that nar- 
row ground which the Hon. Gentleman meaſured, 
that you are like to loſe nothing by complying with 
the motion, except what you have loſt already. I 
have ſhown afterwards, that in time of peace you 
flouriſhed in commerce, and when war required it, 
had ſufficient aid from the Colonies, while you pur- 
ſued your ancient policy; that you threw every 
thing into confuſion when you made the ſtamp 
act; and that you reſtored every thing to peace 
and order when you repealed it. I have thown that 
the revival of the ſyſtem of taxation has produced 
the very worſt effects ; and that the partial repeal 
bas produced, not partial good, but univerſal evil. 
Let theſe conſiderations, founded on facts, not one 
of which can be denied, bring us back to your rea- 
ſon by the road of your experience. 


I cannot, as I have ſaid, anſwer for mixed mea- 
ſures; but ſurely this mixture of lenity would give 
a | .. ms 
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the whole a better chance of ſucceſs. When you 
once regain confidence, the way will be clear be- 
fore you. Then you may enforce the act of na- 
vigation when it ought to be enforced. You will 
yourſelves open it where it ought ſtill further to be 
opened. Proceed in what you do, whenever you 
do, from policy, and not from rancour. Let us 
act like men, let us act like ftateſmen. Let us hold 
ſome ſort of conſiſtent conduct lt is agreed that a 
revenue is not to be had in America. If we loſe 
the profit, let us get rid of the odium. 


On this buſineſs of America I confeſs I am ſe- 
_ rious, even to ſadneſs, I have had but one opinion 
concerning it ſince I fat, and before I fat, in Parlia- 
ment, The noble Lord * will, as uſual, probably, 
attribute], the part taken by me and my friends in 
this buſinefs, to a deſire of getting his places. Let 
him enjoy this happy and original idea. If I de- 
prive him of it, / ſhould take away moſt of bis wit, 
and all bis argument, But I had rather bear the 
brunt of all his wit, and indeed blows much heavier, 
than ſtand anſwerable to God for embracing a ſyſ- 
tem that tends to the deſtruction of ſome of the 
very beſt and faireſt of his works. But I know 
the map of England, as well as the noble Lord *, 
or as any other perſon ; and I know that the way J 
take is not the road to perferment. My excellent and 
honourable friend under me on the floor + has trod 
that road with great toil for upwards of twenty 
years together. He is not yet arrived at the noble 
Lord's deſtination. However, the tracks of my 
worthy friend are thoſe I have ever wiſhed to fol- 


* Lord North. IJ Mr, Dowdeſwell. 
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low ; becauſe I know they lead 7 honour. Long 
may we tread the ſame road together; whoever 
may accompany us, or whoever may laugh at us 
on our journey ! I honeſtly and ſolemnly declare, 
I have in all ſeaſons adhered to the ſyſtem of 1766, 
for no other reaſon, than that I think it laid deep 
in your trueſt intereſts—and that, by limiting 
the exerciſe, it fixes on the firmeſt foundations, a 
real, conſiſtent, well-grounded authority in parlia- 
ment. Until you come back to that ſyſtem, there 
will be zo peace for England. | 
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The SPEECH of the Right Hon. the 


Earl of CaaTHam, in the Houſe 


of Lords, on Friday the 20th of 


January, 1775, on the following 
Motion made by his Lordſhip. 


= HAT an humble Addreſs be preſented to his Ma- 

jeſty, moſt humbly to adviſe, and beſeech his 
Majeſty, that, in order to open the way towards an 
happy ſettlement of the dangerous troubles in Ame- 
rica, by beginning to allay ferments, and ſoften ani- 
moſities there; and above all, for preventing, in the 
mean time, any ſudden and fatal cataſtrophe at Boſ- 
ton, now ſuffering under the daily irritation of an ar- 
my before their eyes, poſted in their town: It may 


graciouſly pleaſe his Majeſty, that immediate orders 


may be diſpatched to general Gage for removing bis 
Majeſty's forces from the town of Boſton, as ſoon as the 
rigour of the ſeaſon, and other circumſtances indiſ- 
penſable to the ſafety and accommodation of the ſaid 
troops, may render the ſame practicable.” 


My Lords, 


1 Riſe with vaſt aſtoniſhment to ſee theſe papers * 
brought to your table in ſo late a period of this bu- 
ſineſs; papers, I am ſure, the contents of which are al- 
ready known, not only to every noble lord in this houſe, 


but almoſt to every perſon in this kingdom, who has 


* The whole of the American papers juſt then deli- 


vered in at the table by Lord Darimoutb, at the com- 
mand of his Majeſty. | 


made 
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made American affairs in the leaſt an object of inquiry; 
yet now, in the very tail of this buſineſs, when mea- 
jures ſhould be long ſince determined on, we are fur- 
niſhed with an empty parade of parchments—to tell us 
what ?—why, what all the world knew before—— that 
the Americans, ſore under injuries, and irritated by 
wrongs, ſtript of their inborn rights and deareſt privi- 
leges, have reſiſted, and entered into aſſociations for 
the preſervation of that bleſſing to which life and property 


are but ſecondary conſiderations. 


Give me leave to afk you, my Lords, how theſe aſſo- 
eiations have been formed? has the tide of corruption 
yet flowed in upon their elections? have thoſe delegates 
been ſuborned ? or have great intereſt, great power, or 
great threats been uſed (as is too much the caſe in this 
our boaſted mother-country) to crayon out what conduct 
they ſhould adopt? no—nothing like this has appeared; 
the electors ſeem to be prompted by no other motive 
than that glorious, and exalted one, the preſervation of 
their common liberties ; and under this idea they have been 
induced to appoint men competent to ſo great an under- 
taking; men of tried and ſound principles, embarked: in 
the fame great cauſe, and, from ſimilar ſentiments, 
taught to pity the miſeries of the whole. | 


Inveſted then with this right (the choice of a free peo- 


ple) theſe delegates have deliberated with prudence, wiſ- 


dom, and ſpirit; and, in conſequence of theſe deliberati- 
ons, have addreſſed the juſtice, and honour of this coun- 
try. 'This is their fault—this is their crime; petition- 
ing for that, without which a free people cannot poſlibly 
exiſt ; yet, for afking this boon, the unalienable privi- 
lege of Engliſhmen, are they reprobated, and ſtigmatized 
with the epithets of ingrates—traitors—and rebels. 


Had the early ſituation of the people of Boſton been 
attended*to, my Lords, it would not have come to this 
—but the infant complaints of Boſton were /:terally 
treated like the capricious /qualls of a child, who, apr 

e aid, 
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ſaid, did not know whether it was aggrievec, or not. 
But full well, my Lords, I knew, at that time, that this 
child, if not redreſſed, would ſoon aſſume the courage, 
and voice of a man. The Boſtonians did not then com- 
plain upon a ſlight, or temporary evil; but on an evil 
which ſapped the very vitals of their conſtitution, and 
reduced all the great bleſſings of life to chance, equivo- 
cation, and inſecurity. Full well I knew, that the ſons 
of anceſtors, born under the ſame free conſtitution, and 
once breathing the ſame liberal air as Engliſhmen, 
anceſtors, who even quitted this land of liberty, the 
moment it became the land of Oppreſſion, and, in re- 
ſiſtance to bigotted councils, and oppreſſive meaſures, 
tore themſelves from their deareſt connexions; I ſay, 
my Lords, full well I knew that the offspring of ſuch 


anceſtors would reſiſt upon the ſame principles, and on 
the ſame occaſions. | | 


* 


It has, however, gone abroad, that the reſolutions, 
and petitions, of the Congreſs are not the real reſoluti- 
ons and petitions of the ſober, reſpeQable, and diſpaſſi- 

onate; but the very dregs and refuſe of the people; and 
to circulate this report the better, letters are handed about 
from ſome very reſpeclable merchants, (as they are called) 
from the different provinces. But well I know how to 
_ deſcribe ſuch merchants—little paltry, peddling fellows, 


venders of twopenny wares, and falſehoods, who, under 


the idea of trade, ſell every thing in their power — Ho- 
nour, Truſt, and Conſcience. 5 


Theſe fellows (for ſuch is the lot of humanity) are 
ever to be found in all countries and are always in 
greateſt plenty when their country is at ſtake - who, 
without ever regarding conſequences, and that general 
ruin might enſue, preſs forward to the goal of Iucre, and 
cut out the ſhorteſt paſſage to their own intereſts. 


Vet theſe are the men, who are held out to us to take 
2 true ſlate of the country from; Men who are, upon 
the moſt illiberal principles, children of the world; and 


have 
* 
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have no fixed reſidence— no laſting attachments but to 


the ſhrine of Mammon. — But it is not ſuch ever ſpeak 
the voice of a people—it is the proprietors, and tillers of 
the ground—men who have a permanent—natural right 
in the place—and who, from being nurſed in the boſom 
of cultivation, form ſtrong and honourable attachments 
to their country—it 1s to theſe credit and authority are 
to be given, and from theſe our beft informations are ta 
be drawn. | | 


Much, my Lords, has been ſaid about the authority of 
parliament in theſe caſes, and when men are driven for 


want of argument, they fly to this as their laſt reſource 


* acts of parliament (ſay their advocates) are ſacred, 
and ſhould be implicitly ſubmitted to—for if the ſupreme 


power does not lodge ſomewhere operatively, and effec- 


tually, there muſt be an end of all legiſlation.” But, my 
Lords, they who argue, or rather dogmatize in this man- 
ner, do not ſee the whole of this queſtion on great, wiſe, 


and liberal grounds; for in all free ſtates the conſtitution 


is fixed, and all legiflative power, and authority, where- 
ever placed either in collective bodies, or individually, 
muſt derive under that conſtitution who framed them. — 
Ads of legiſlation, therefore, however ftrong and effec- 
tive they may be, when they are framed in the ſpirit of 
this conſtitution, yet when they refiſt—they attack their 
own foundation; for it is the conſtitution, and it alone 
that limits both ſovereignty, and allegiance. 


This doctrine, my Lords, is no temporary doQtrine, 
taken up on particular occaſions to anſwer particular pur- 
poſes, it is involved in no metaphyſical doubts, and in- 
tricacies—but clear, preciſe, and determined. It is 
recorded in all our law books—it is written in the great 
volume of nature—it is the eſſential, unalterable right 
of Engliſhmen—it accords with all the principles of juſ- 
tice, and civil policy, which neither armed force, on the 
ene ſide, nor ſubmiſſion on the other, can upon any oc- 
caſion whatever eradicate. | 5 
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It was this doQrine that was the great guide and ſpi- 
rit to the framers of the bill of rights at the period of 
the glorious revolution—men of the greateſt accuracy, 
wiſdom, and honeſty; and who without any diſparage- 
ment to the preſent day—few ſuch counſellors are now 

to be ſeen,—Recolle&, my Lords, for a moment, the 
arguments uſed by theſe men—and ſee how wiſe, liberal, 
and conſtitutional they were; turn them to their oppo=- 
nents, and how flimſy, thin, and unprovided they ap- 
pear | if then we applaud our anceſtors for obtaining 
{uch liberties for us, at a time when all the rights of 
Engliſhmen were trampled upon, and. deſpotiſm had 
trodden down the laws —ſurely we cannot, in reaſon, de- 
ny that portion of liberty (fo hardly and honourably ob- 
tained) to our own brethren—brethren by the ſame com- 
mon parent, and who are unqueſtionable heirs of the 
ſame glorious inheritance. | | 


The facts being then, my Lords, as I have ſtated 
them, what has government done? they have ſent an 
armed force, conſiſting of above ſeventeen thouſand men, 
to dragoon the Boſtonians into what is called their duty, 
and for the chaſtiſement of a ſmall rabble, conſiſting of 

the neceſſitous, and charagterleſs in doing an unlawful act, 
have involved above thirty thouſand inhabitants in the 
greateſt difficulty, oppreſſion, and conſternation, Is this 
the way to win men to their duty, and recover in them 
the principles of affection, and Britiſh allegiance 2? Do 
you think, that men who could be rouſed to forego their 
profits, their pleaſures, and the peaceable enjoyment of 
their deareſt connexions—all for the ſake of liberty, will 
be whipped into vaſſalage like ſlaves? —Why, my Lords, 
this conduct in government is ſo fantaſtical, and aerial 
in practice—that it by far exceeds the boldeſt wing of 
poetry; for poetry has often read pleaſing, as well as 
inſtructive leſſons to mankind ; and though it ſometimes . 
amuſes itſelf in fiction—that fiction, to pleaſe, ſhould 
be founded on veriſimilitude. But in this wiſe ſyſtem there 
is nothing like truth—nothing like policy, nothing like 
i:1ſkice, experience, or common ſenſe, 
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But, my lords, government, ſo far from once turning 
its eyes to the policy and deſtructive conſequence of this 
ſcheme, are conſtantly ſending out more troops ; and we 
are told, in the language of menace, that « ſeventeen 
thouſand men wont do, fifty thouſand ſhall. ?Tis true, 
my lords, with this force they may ravage the country; 


waſte, and deſtroy as they march; but, in the progreſs of 


ſeventeen hundred miles, can they occupy the places they 
have paſſed ? will not a country, which can produce 
three millions of people, wronged and inſulted as they are, 
ſtart up hike Hydras in every corner, and gather freſh 
ſtrength from freſh oppoſition ? nay, what dependance 
can you have upon the ſoldiery, the unhappy engines of 
your wrath ? They are Engliſhmen, who muſt feel for 
the privileges of Engliſhmen ; and their carrying muſkets, 
and bayonets, about them, ſurely does not exclude them 
the pale of Civil Community. Do you think that theſe 
men, then, can turn their arms againſt their brethren ? 
—Surely no—a viclory muſt be to them a defeat Car- 
nage—a ſacrifice. | 


But, my lords, it is not merely three millions of people, 
the produce of America, we have to combat with, in this 
unnatural ſtruggle ; many more are on their ſide, diſ- 


perſed over the face of this wide empire. Every Whig, 


in this country, is for them, Ireland is with them to a 
man ; nay, even thoſe Engliſhmen, who may be now 
temporarily inactive, when they once come to be rouſed 
to a ſenſe of recolleQion ; when they come to weigh the 
great line of right, for which their brethren, in America, 
are contending, the ſenſe of their own danger will in- 
ſtruct them to range themſelves on their ſide. 


Who then, in the name of Heaven ! could adviſe this 
meaſure ? or who can continue to give this ſtrange, and 
unconſtitutional advice? I do not mean to level at one 
man, or any particular ſet of men—but thus much I will 
declare, that if his M. y continues to hear ſuch 
counſellors—he will not only be badly adviſed—but UN- 
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DoxnE,—He may wear his crown indeed, but it will 
not be worth his wearing: robbed of ſo principal a 
jewel, as America, it will loſe its luſtre, and no longer 
beam that effulgence which ſhould irradiate the brow of 
My. What then is become of this boaſted 
country of England, once ſo renowned in arts, as well as 
arms | what is become of her conſtitution, that has hither- 
to been the wonder as well as the envy of ſurrounding na- 
tions | has ſhe changed her civil power, and ſalutary laws, 
for a military code? or has ſhe transferred her ſeat of em- 
pire to Conſtantinople ?—Has ſhe, who has often ſhed 
her deareſt blood, in the manly reſiſtance of deſpotiſm, 
now not only tamely ſubmitted to it—but ſat down her- 
ſelf to forge the arbitrary chains? 


But our preſent governors, alas! think ſo little of this 
matter, that I hear general Gage has been thought to 
have acted too tardy in this buſineſs—that he has not 
been ſwift enough to execute vengeance, and ſheath the 
ſword in the bowels of his countrymen. I really pity the 
unfortunate ſituation of that gentleman, who has approved 
himſelf on many occaſions a gallant ſoldier, and a humane 
man; for what, from being under the diſagreeable pre- 
dicament of doing his duty on the one fide; and his own 
feelings of juſtice, and policy on the other; what a con- 
flit muſt he have | his ſituation, my lords, puts me in 
mind of a ſimilar tranſaQtion in the civil wars of France, 

when the great Conde on one ſide, and Marſhal Turenne 
on the other, commanded different armies ;—the latter 
conſcious what terrible conſequences a victory muſt pro- 
duce to himſelf and country—though often in his power, 
| avoided blows as much as poſſible, After the affair was 
over, the marſhal was thus reprimanded at court for not 
at leaſt taking the prince; pourquoi ne P avez vous pas 
pris“ but that great general very ſenſibly replied; parceque, 
Sire, ſi je Pavois fait tout Paris en revanche m'auroit 


pris. * Should I take him, pleaſe your majeſty, I was 
afraid all Paris would take me.”? 
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In this alarming criſis—this diſtracted view of affairs, 
I come, my lords, with this paper in my hand (Holding 
out his motion) to offer you the beſt of my experience, and 
advice, which is “ to beſeech his majeſty that he would 
be graciouſly pleaſed to give immediate orders to general 
Gage to withdraw his troops from before the town of 
Boſton, in order to open the way for a plan of concord, 
and reconciliation ;?*—and this, my lords, upon the moſt 
mature, and deliberate grounds, is the beſt advice I can 
give you at this juncture.— Such a conduct will convince 
America that you mean to try her caufe in the ſpirit of 
freedom, and inquiry, and not in letters of blood; it will be 
a pledge to her that you mean nothing more than friend- 
ſhip, and equity, and ſhe, I truſt, will meet you half way. 
But how can fhe truſt you with the bayonet at her 
breaſt? nay, how does ſhe know, but after having ſub- 
mitted to the ſword, you mean to forge for her heavier 
chains, the general conſequence of ferocious victory. 


I have crawled, my lords, to this houſe to-day, to tell 
you ſo—lT think it my duty to give the whole of my ex- 

perience, and counſel to my country at all times, but 
more particularly, when ſhe is in ſo much need of it; and 
having thus entered on the threſhold of this buſineſs, I 
will knock at your gates for juſtice, and never ſtop, except 
infirmities ſhould nail me to my bed, until I have, at leaſt, 


tried every thing in my power to heal thoſe unhappy di- 
_ viſions. : EZ.” 


There 1s no time to be loſt—every hour is big with 
danger—perhaps even whilſt I am now ſpeaking the de- 
ciſive blow is ſtruck, which may involve millions in the 
_ conſequence ; and believe me, the very firſt drop of blood 

that 1s ſpilled will not be a wound eaſily ſkinned over— 
it will be irritabile vulnus; a wound of that rancorous and 
feſtering kind, that, in all probability, will mortify the 
whole body. | 


Let 
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Let us then, my lords, inſtantly begin with this buſi- 
neſs, but let us not act, as hitherto has been aQted—tak- 
ing it up by bits and ſcraps, as exigencies preſſed, with- 
out any regard to general relations, and dependencies. 
What ſignifies merely repealing this, or that particular 
act? this is but meanly ſneaking out of one difficulty per- 
haps to get into a worſe, and can never anſwer the pu- 
Poſes of a wiſe, amicable, and conſtitutional ſyſtem. The 
mere annihilation of a few little dirty ſhreds of parch- 
ment can never produce any laſting effect on the happi- 
neſs, and commerce of three millions of people, hitherto 
ground down with miferies and wrongs, and in hourly 
dread of having them occaſionally rehearſed. | — 


We muſt look on this great buſineſs in one large con- 
nected view, work on it, ſtep by ſtep, with caution, and 
liberality, and never loſe ſight of it until it is accompliſn- 
ed ;—this is the way, not only to obtain confidence for 
the preſent, but ſolid, and laſting happineſs for the future: 
the line thus drawn, the Americans will have ſomething 
to truſt to—and we ſhall be taught not to tranſgreſs that 
line.—Thus mutual confidence will be begun, and mu- 
tual benefit muſt follow. I know that it has been in cir- 
culation, that if the amp a had never been repealed, we 
ſhould be at this hour in peace and quietneſs with Ame- 
rica; and from this many people urge the danger, as well 
as inefficacy of conciliating meaſures at preſent. But 
though I could readily refute the falſehood, and abſurdity 
of this aſſertion, a appealing to the very official letters 
from your American governors at that period—T ſhall 
wave this ground, and only mention to your lordſhips a 
circumſtance, which will ſet this matter in a ſtill clearer 


light, and ſhow you the temper, firmneſs, and complexion 
of the Boſtonians on that occaſion. 


Sometime after the repeal of that act, I happened to 
be in company (at the houſe of a mutual friend above one 
hundred miles from this town) with one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable, and intelligent merchants in this country; in 
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2 converſation I had with him upon this ſubject, I begged 
him to be as explicit as poſſible in giving me his opinwn 
on the repeal. This gentleman then told me, and con- 
firmed his account by ſeveral written and reſpeQable evi- 
dences, that the people of Boſton, previous to the repeal, 
waited in ſullen ſilence the deliberations of the Britiſh 
parliament, and were poſitively determined, if that day's 
victory had not been obtained, immediately, to abandon 
the town, their reſidence, and all the benefits of com- 
merce; to the country they were determined to retire 
with their families and friends, more happy to be freemen, 
though tillers of the earth, than ſaves under the greateſt. 
proſperity. Does this reſolution. look like tamely ſub- 
mitting to indignities ? or does it ſhow that it is owing to 
this juſt relaxation of government, that they have been 


taught to act with that firmneſs, and perſeverance, they 
have ſince that period purſued ? 


I would not, however, wiſh, my lord, by this to en- 
courage America to proceed beyond the line of right —I 
reprobate as much as any of you thoſe acts of violence 
which a few of her mobility have committed ; but when 
her inherent, conſtitutional rights are invaded, thoſe rights 
ſhe has an equitable claim to the full enjoyment of, by the 
fundamental laws of the Engliſh conſtitution, and ingraft- 
ed on that conſtitution by the unalterable laws of nature 
then I own myſelf an AMERICAN ; and feeling myſelf as 
ſuch, ſhall, to the verge of my life, vindicate her rights. 


If America, however, ſhould, at any time, loſe ſight of 


this line, I ſhall be an ENcGiisHmaN, and defend thoſe 
rights againſt any power, under Heaven, that would op- 
pole them. | Pe 
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